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ABSTRACT 

Local school dropout programs are surveyed to 
identify the approaches used to prevent or overcome dropping out and 
to obtain views of local program administrators about dropout 
problems and programs. The programs had the follo\'ing basic elements 
in common: (1) poor and minority teenagers who have multiple problems 
are targeted; (2) multiple services including basic education, 
counseling and social service assistance; and (3) factors lacking in 
the schools of the participants such as a caring staff, a safe secure 
learning environment,- individualized instruction and attention tc 
individual needs. Factors that inhibit the effectiveness of the 
dropout prevention programs include youths' troubled homes and 
overcrowded classes. A review of the quality of school district 
dropout data showed that the data are often difficult to interpret 
and lack comparability across school districts, but the report should 
assist Congress in its deliberations on pending legislation to fund 
local dropout prevention programs. (VM) 
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Executive Summary 



PlirnOSe '^^^ individual and social costs of dropping out of school, and the fact 

^ that about half of the youth in some school districts become dropouts, 

have resulted in legislative proposals in both Houses of Congress that 
would provide funds for local demonstration programs aimed at reduc- 
ing school dropout rates. At the request of Representatives Augustus F. 
Hawkins, William F. Goodling, and Charles A. Hayes, GAG examined who 
is being served by local dropout programs, the assistance being provided 
that local program officials believe is important for success, and how 
the dropout problem, at the local level is being addressed, gag also 
reviewed the quality of local dropout data, including definitions, data 
collection, and reporting procedures. 



Background '^^^ ^^^^^ pending before the Congress (H.R.5 and S. 1420) call for the 

^ Secretary of Education to competitively fund local dropout demonstra- 

tion programs and to identify and generate information on the best 
approaches to reducing dropout rates. They also call for the systematic 
collection (and reporting) of information on school dropouts. 



The information in this report is based largely on resix)nses to a mail 
survey from administrators of 479 local dropout programs nationwide 
that were in operation in the 1985-86 school year and vere repc»rted 
continuing in 1986-87, and on visits to 14 dropout programs. Altiiough 
the data gag obtained are not necessarily representative of all dropout 
efforts, GAG believes they reflect the patterns followed in many local 
programs in the United States. 



Most of the surveyed programs have not been independently evaluated 
and, therefore, there is a lack of definitive evidence to prove what 
works. Nonetheless, the survey's results provide information about pro- 
grams that almost all local administrators perceive as effective. 



R6SllltS ill Brief "^^^ school dropout programs gag surveyed show several basic patterns: 

1. They are targeting poor and minority teenagers who have multiple 
problems (pp. 14-16\ 

2. The programs customarily provide multiple services, v/ith most youth 
at risk receiving some type of basic education, counseling, and social ser- 
vice assistance (pp. 16-18). 
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Executive Summary 



3. Local program administrators cite several program elements, seem- 
ingly obvious but often absent to these youth in their regular schools, as 
strongly influencing dropout reduction: a caring and committed staff, a 
safe and secure learning environment, individualized instruction, and 
school hours and support services that respond to individual needs. Fac- 
tors that inhibit program effectiveness include youth's troubled homes 
and overcrowded classes (pp. 19-21). 

gag's review of the quality of school district ^<ropout data showed that 
the data are often difficult to interpret and lack comparability across 
jurisdictions. Data from national surveys provide reliable estimates of 
the dropout problem nationwide, but not by locality (pp. 38 and 40-41). 



GAO's Analysis 



Characteristi CS of Youth About three- fourths of the youth served by the 479 local programs sur- 
Served veyed are potential dropouts, and one-fourth already had dropped out. 

The program administrators reported that the youth served are prima- 
rily poor teenagers, age 16 or younger, who tend to lag behind in grade 
level and have records of many absences. Slightly over half of the youth 
are Hispanic and black. Data from national surveys funded by the 
Departments of Education and Labor and the literature on dropouts also 
associate such characteristics with the likelihood of youth dropping out 
of school. Therefore, the surveyed programs seem appropriately 
targeted (pp. 13-16). 



Typical Program 
Objectives and Services 



Most local administrators indicated that the primary objectives of their 
programs are to improve youth's academic performance and change 
their attitudes toward school. Over 90 percent of the programs provide 
basic education and personal counseling, about 75 percent encourage 
parental involvement, and about 70 percent offer assistance in search- 
ing for a job and in obtaining social services, such as health care. Almost 
half help youth prepare for a General Educational Development (GEO) 
high school equivalency certificate. More than one-fifth offer child day 
care services, with indications that more youth need such services than 
are available (pp. 16-18). 
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Executive Summary 



Programs for youth who already had dropped out differ from programs 
for potential dropouts. For example, they are geared to an older popula- 
tion, and place more emphasis on employment-oriented services and ged 
preparation (pp. 22-25). 



Program Elements 
Influencing Program 
Success 



At least 90 percent of the surveyed program administrators said that a 
caring and cononitted staff and a nonthreatening environment are 
important to make a program effective. About three-fourths or more 
indicated that a low student-teacher ratio, individualized instruction, 
and flexibility in curriculum and school honrs are important to prevent 
dropping out by students unable to progress in the standard school set- 
ting (pp. 19-20). 

Ck)nversely, notable obstacles to program effectiveness include: (1) inad- 
equacies in schoolwide conditions, such as school and class overcrowd- 
ing, a "culture" of skipping classes, and a poor physical plant; (2) 
difficulties outside the school environment, such as troubled homes with 
apathetic parents who have lost influence over their children; (3) poor 
academic preparation of youth before high school; (4) the negative 
image of some dropout programs; and (5) problems in program imple- 
mentation, such as inadequate coordination between school program 
staff and social service agencies (pp. 21 and 32-37). 



Dropout Statistics Are state and local dropout definitions and data collection practices vary 

Inconsistent widely. For example, according to a 1986 Department of Education- 

sponsored study by the CtouncQ of Chief State School Officers, included 
in the definition of dropouts by some states, but not others, are military 
enlistees (included by 34 states), completers of a ged certifica^ (21 
states), and educated-at-home students (8 states). Also, among 41 states, 
dropouts are reported for grades 9-12 by 12 states, and 15 states count 
grades 7-12, with most of the others reporting dropouts for kindergarten 
through grade 12 (pp. 39-40). 

The Department of Education currently is reviewing recommendations 
by the Ciouncil of Chief State School Officers for a standard state and 
local dropout definition and uniform data collection procedures. In addi- 
tion, the congressional bills call for development of a dropout informa-. 
tion data collection and reporting system among the dropou*^ 
demonstration programs (pp. 38 and 39). 
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Executive Summary 



PppnTYiTYiPTiripltinrm making no recommendations; however, the data collection initia- 

ivtXUIllll e Udl U U5 ^.^^g ^j^^ congressional bills offer an opportunity to improve local and 

national data on school dropouts. 



A 0pnrv PnTYiTnpnt<5 obtain agency comments on this report, but discussed the 

AgtJllcy OUllUllt^lltb matters described in the report with officials from the Departments of 

Education and Labor, and their views have been incorporated where 

appropriate. 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



Historically the responsibility for educating youth rests with state and 
local governments; however, the federal government also has exerted 
national leadership in the pursuit of educational excellence. A persistent 
educational problem of national inteiest'-one that also affects the U.S. 
welfare system and the strength of the economy— is the problem of 
youth who drop out of school, especially among poor and minority 
youth. School dropouts are often forfeiting their ability to earn a decent 
wage, raise an economically secure fanily, and eryoy a comfortable 
standard of living. 

The social costs of the dropout problem include an underskilled labor 
force, lower productivity, lost taxes, and increased public assistance and 
crime. Addressing the problem through drop*^ it prevention programs 
for at-risk youth still in school, and programs for return and continua- 
tion in school for youth who dropped out, may be less costly than 
allowing the problem to go unattended. 



Legislation is being considered in both Houses of Congress that seek to 
reduce the school dropout rate by (1) establishing a federal focal point 
for a dropout reduction strategy and (2) identifying and generating 
information on the best techniques for dropout reduction. They also 
encourage the systematic collection and reporting of information on 
school dropouts. 

Specifically, the proposed legislation (H.R.5 and S.1420) authorize the 
Secretary of Education to competitively fund programs at the local level 
to establish and demonstrate effective programs to prevent potential 
dropouts from leaving school and to get dropouts to reenter and con- 
tinue to graduation. Their provisions also include the development of 
model systems for collecting and reporting information on the number, 
ages, and grade levels of dropouts, and their reasons for dropping out. 



Proposed School 
Dropout Legislation 



Department of 
Education Support for 
Dropout Prevention 



The federal funding of local dropout prevention and reentry demonstra- 
tions is not new. The 1967 amendments to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 established local demonstration projects 
aimed at reducing the dropout rate. Froxti 1969 through 1976, some 30 
projects received $46 million in grants from the Department of Educa- 
tion (then the Office of Education) to develop and demonstrate educa- 
tional practices that showed promise in reducing the numbers of youth 
who failed to complete their secondary education. 
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The funded projects provided a range of services, including work-study 
programs involving private industry and nonprofit agencies, staff train- 
ing, improved pupil personnel services, reading laboratories, community 
involvement, and special classes for students considered to be dropout 
prone. An estimated 60,000 students participated in the program at its 
peak. The Office of Education reported in 1976 that the projects were 
well focused on the target population and that most were effective in 
reducing the dropout rate. 

In 1974 the Congress again amended the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, consoliddting the dropout prevention program 
with other federal elementary and secondary school programs. States 
were given the discretion to decide what financial support dropout pre- 
vention projects would receive through state-administered consolidated 
grants. 

Since 1976 there has been no explicit federal legislative authority for 
specific categorical assistance to dropout prevention projects. Such 
projects may receive financing from block grant funds under Chapter 2 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. The head of the 
Department of Education's Chapter 2 programs said, however, that 
because in^ormation on such practices is not collected, it is not known to 
what extent the states are specifically supporting dropout prevention 
projects with Chapter 2 funds. 



Department of Labor 
Support for Dropout 
Programs 



The Department of Labor funds dropout projects as part of its Job 
Training Partnership Act block grant program (the nation's ma,]or feder- 
ally funded employment and training effort). Forty percent of the pro- 
gram's funds to the states are required to be spent on youth, and, by 
law, eligible dropouts arc to be served **on an equitable basis.'' The 1986 
amendments require the department to emphasize dropout prevention 
under the 8-percent **set aside" for education and coordination grants, 
and require local service providers to assess the basic education skills of 
participants in the summer youth employment portion of the program 
and develop remediation assistance goals. Also, under the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the department funds national programs, such as che 
Job Corps for educationally and economically disadvantaged youth, 
which provides basic education, occupational skill training, counseling, 
and other services primarily in centers where the participants reside. 
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The department supports, too, demonstration and pilot projects on 
school dropouts, and shares information with state and local Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act officials on promising dropout programs. The 
administrator of the department's Office of Job Training Programs said 
that data currently are not collected to pinpoint expemiitures for 
dropouts. 



On April 29, 1986, Representative Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman, Wil- 
liam F. Goodling, Ranking Minority Member, and Representative Charles 
A. Hayes, Member, of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education, Committee on Education and Labor, as; ed us to 
conduct a two-phase review and report on school dropouts. Phase one 
was to survey the current state of knowledge of the school dropout 
problem from existing data and the literature. Phase two was to be a 
more detailed examination of local programs, particularly the interven- 
tions employed at the local level. 



Phase 1 Report gag completed phase 1 of the review in June 1986, issuing a briefing 

report. School Dropouts: The Extent and Nature of the Problem (gag/ 
HRD-86-106BR). This repoi t pointed out, among other things, that: 

• For the last decade, the overall dropout rate for youth age 16 to 24 has 
remained roughly the same, about 13 to 14 percent; as of October 1985, 
this rate translated into 4.3 million dropouts. 

• The dropout rate is higher among Hispanics, blacks, and economically 
and educationally disadvantaged youth; in some inner city schools about 
half of the students drop out. 

• Among other predictors of which young people drop cut are being 2 or 
more years behind grade level, coming from a home where the father 
dropped out, and being pregnant. 

• Labor market opportunities, as ivieasured by employment and earnings, 
are poor for youth who have not completed high school. 

• It is not generally known "what works'' in terms of specific programs 
th-t prevent students from dropping out of school or encouraging actual 
dropouts to reer* r school and achieve a high school diploma. 



gag's phase 2 effort was intended to build on the base of national 
research data on school dropouts. The objectives of this phase were, 
through a mail questionnaire, to (1) survey local dropout programs to 
identify the approaches being used to prevent youth from dropping out 



Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



Phase 2 Report 
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Chapter 1 
Intj oduction 



of school or to encourage reentry of youth who had dropped out; and (2) 
obtain views of local program administrators about problems and pro- 
gram elements important for effectiveness. We also reviewed dropout 
definition and data collection and reporting procedures. 

To identify local school dropout programs for our survey, we conducted 
telephone interviews with representative^ of principal education and 
employment and training organizations, foundations, and research 
groups for information on actual programs and other organizations 
which should be contacted. For example, we contacted the Department 
of Education and ec*ch of its nine regional educational laboratories. 
Department of Labor, Council of Chief State School Officers, National 
Education Association, Council of Great City Schools and each of 37 
member school districts in 1986 (the largest in the country). National 
Governors' Association, National Urban League, Appalachian Regional 
Commission, and National Alliance of Business. We also conoucted a 
literature review through the Department of Education's Educational 
Res< urces Information Center to identify dropout programs. Although 
no'^ comprehensivo, our data base consisted of a broad range of 1,015 
programs nationwide. The number was increased by 67 when we 
received responses to our initial mailing of the questionnaire from pro- 
grams not originally identified. (We had asked the survey re pients if 
they coordinated different types of programs to f< /rward a copy of the 
questionnaire to the other responsible persons.) 

For detailed information on how these programs address local dropout 
problems, we developed a mail survey questionnaire, asking program 
administrators for data on such factors as the target population, pro- 
gram objectives, program services, and perceptions of effectiveness. We 
analyzed 479 responses from program administrators whose local pro- 
grams were in operation in school year 1985-86 and were reported to be 
continuing in .986-87. We used several steps to verify, where possible, 
the accuracy of the information obtained in the questionnaire. (For a 
technical description of the survey methodology, see app. I.) Although 
the responses are not necessarily representative of all dropout activities, 
we believe they reflect the patterns that are being followed in many 
local programs in the United States. 

To get a more detailed picture of the operations and variety of local 
school dropout pro^jrams, we visited the sites of 14 programs selected 
judgmentally to include, for example, several different size cities and 
minority population groups (based on suggestions by knowledgeable 
individuals): 5 programs in New York City; 3 in Atlanta, Georgia; and 1 
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each in ColUi..Jus, Ohio; Prince Georges County, Maryland; Miami, Flor- 
ida; Dalton, Georgia; Gadsden, Alabama; and Houston, Texas. We talked 
with school officials, program administrators, staff, and students, and 
we examined overall program approaches, such as services provided, 
ser\ace delivery features, and management strategies, as well as infor- 
mation on the programs' effectiveness in preventing dropouts or 
returning dropouts to school. 

Our work was carried out in accordance with generally accepted govern- 
ment auditing standards. 
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C hapter 2 

Nature of Local Dropout Programs 



We surveyed local dropout programs for information on the nature and 
patterns of local services Although the survey responses offer neither 
detailed guidelines for additional efforts /or conclusive evidence for 
what works, they do provide information about dropout programs that 
local administrators see as effective. 

The survey showed that most of those served are poor, urban, minority 
youth, age 16 or younger, who are at risk of dropping out. (About one- 
fourth of those served had already dropped out.) Problems associated 
with at-risk youth (as well as actual dropouts) include excessive school 
absences, being behind in grade level, and ir appropriate (e.g., disrup- 
tive) behavior. Data from national surveys ol dropouts and the research 
literature also associate such characteristics and problems with the like- 
lihood of youth dropping out of school.^ Therefore, the sui^eyed pro- 
grams seem appropriately targeted. 

The youth typically are provided a wide range of services to meet their 
needs. These usually include basic education, counseling, and assistance 
in obtaining social services. 

Caring and committed staff, secure classroom environments, a low stu- 
dent-teacher ratio, and personalized instruction are factors rated by 
about 80 percent or more of local administrators as critical to program 
success. Factors perceived as inhibiting program effectiveness include 
budgetary constraints and influences outside the school setting, such as 
a troubled home. Such factors indicated by program administrators also 
are highlighted in the literature on dropouts.^ 



' School Dropouts. T!ie Extent and Nature of the I>roblcm (GAO/HRD-86-lOGBR), June 198G(pp 9- 
1 1, 13-16), "On the School Dropout Problem," Statement of William J Gainer, Associate Director, 
Human Resources Division, General Accounting Office, Before the Subcommittee on Elementary. Sec- 
ondary, and Vocational Education, May 20, 1986, also see, e g . Michael E Bonis and Sus;m A Car- 
penter, "Choices in Education," Chapter 4 m Youth and the ^^bor Market, Analyses of th e National 
longitudinal Survey , Michael E Bonis, Editor, The W E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1984; and Apthony Cipollone, Research Program and Policy Trends in Dropout Prevention A 
National Perspective , Education Matters, Inc , Cambndge, Massachusetts, July 30, 1986 

^See, e g , Dale Mann, "Can We Help DropouU> Thinking about the Undoable," m Teachers College 
Record , Vol. 87, No 3, Spnng 1986, Gary Natneilo, Aaron M. Pallas, and Ed wai d McDill, "Taking 
Stock. Renewing Our Research Agenda on the Causes and Consequences of Dropping Out," in Teach- 
ers College Record , Vol. 87, No 3, Spnng 1986; ' Working Document on the Dropout Problem m 
Boston Public Schools . Office of Research and Development, Boston l^ibhc Schools, May 1986, Karen 
Reed Green and Andrea Baker, Promism g Practices for High-Risk Youth m the Northwest Region 
Initial Search , Northwest Region Educational Uboratory, Portland, Oregon, June 1. 1986, V\v\'a\ 
Report of the Center for Dropout Prevention, School of Education and Allied Professions University 
of Mianu, submitted to Bureau of Compensatory Education, Division of Public Schools, Flonda 
Department of Education, January 1, 1987: and Cipollone, op cit 
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Overall, it appears that about three-fourths of the youth in the pro- 
grams were potential dropouts and one-fourth had been dropouts at 
some point. About 47 percent of the 479 programs surveyed were 
directed principally to potential dropouts, seeking to help them continue 
in school; 22 percent v/ere expressly targeted for youth who had 
dropped out to return and continue their education; and the other 31 
percent were made up of both potential dropouts and dropouts. 

The causes of youth dropping out are often difficult to isolate and clas- 
sify, because the factors associated with dropping out are usually inter- 
related. But the pi gram officials indicated that the problem youth were 
principally in two broad categories (with some in both): over half were 
behind in grade level, and over half had problems of truancy or exces- 
sive absence. Also, nearly 40 percent displayed troublesome behavior 
(disruptive, withdrawn). Other problems included pregnancy or early 
parenthood, and limited English facility. (See fig. 2.1.) 

A somewhat similar picture of problems of dropout youth is seen in data 
from national surveys. For example, following are data from the High 
School and Beyon J survey-* on selected reasons for dropping out of 
school and the percentage of dropouts who reported each reason.** (Some 
youth reported more than one reason.) 



• Had poor grades (66%) 

• School was not for me (66%) 

• Could not get along with teachers (31%) 

• Expelled or suspended (18%) 

• Married or planned to marry (38%) 

• Was pregnant (23%) 

• Offered job and chose to work (38%) 



Young men constituted about 54 percent and young women 46 percent 
of those in the GAO-surveyed programs. More than three-fourths of the 
youth were from families of low socioeconomic status, but about one- 
fifth came from middle-class families, and 4 percent from families of 
high socioeconomic status. This conforms with information from 



'^High School iuid Ik\\()nd is ;ui ongoing national survey, srK)n.sored by the IX'partnfient of Education, 
of a smnple of students who were enrolled in tht 1980 senior and sophomore classof, m 1,000 pubhc 
;uid private high schools in the United States Th youth are foMowed up periodically to obl^n infor- 
mation on their educational, occupational, ixwmal, and social development 

^School Dropouts, op cit (p 14) 
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Chapter 2 

Nature of Local Dropout Programs 



Figure 2.1: Percentage of Dropout Youth 
Having Problems 



100 Percent 



80 




Problems 

national surveys. For exar^^iile, data from the Current Population Sur- 
vey^ show somewhat higher dropout rates for young men than young 
women (16 percent of males age 18-19 in October 1985, compared to 12 
percent of females), and data from High School and Beyond show that 
the dropout rate for youth from low socioeconomic households vvas 
about three times larger than for youth from high socioeconomic 
households.® 

A slight majority of the youth in the surveyed programs were from 
minority groups: About 34 percent were black, 17 percent Hispanic, and 
4 percent from other racial/ethnic groups. The remaining youth served, 
about 45 percent, were white. Relatedly, data from national surveys 



^The Current Population Survey, conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of l>abor 
Statistics, is a monthly survey of the population which is representative of the working-age civilian 
noninstitutional population of the United States. Jn addition to the basic monthly information, the 
survey is used for a program of special supplemental questions. For example, each October special 
questions are asked on the characteristics of students, graduates, and dropouts. 

^School Dropouts, op. cit (pp 5, 9, and 10). 
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Show relatively high dropout rates for black and Hispanic youth. For 
example, among young men and women age 18 during the period 1979- 
82, about 15 percent of whites, 17 percent of blacks, and 31 percent of 
Hispanics failed to complete high school or obtain a General Educational 
Development (Ged) certificate. For youth age 21, the comparable per- 
centages for whites, blacks, and Hispanics were 12 percent, 23 percent, 
and 36 percent, respectively.*^ 

The age distribution of youth receiving program services was tilted to 
the younger years: Thirty percent were under age 15, and nearly 30 per- 
cent were 15 to 16. Close to 30 percent were age 17-18, and slightly over 
10 percent were 19 or older. Two-thirds of the youth involved were from 
urban areas, nearly 20 percent were from suburbs, and 14 percent v/ere 
from rural areas. (See fig. 2.2.) 



Program Objectives ^^^^ programs reported multiple objectives. Almost all listed one or 

more of the follov/ing among their priir.ary objectives: Improved aca- 
demic performance (78 percent cited it as a primary objective), attitude 
change (77 percent), and reduced absenteeism (6C percent). Some of the 
programs had more specialized objectives: Over one-fourth reported job 
training and placement as a primary objective, about one-third listed 
return to school as a prime objective, and 14 percent had as at least one 
primary objective the provision of prenatal care and parenting support 
services. (See table 2.1.) 



Table 2.1: Program Managers Reporting 
Primary Objectives of Their Dropout 
Programs^ 



Primary objective 


Number 


Percent 


Improve academic performance 


374 


78 


Attitudinal change 


368 


77 


Reduce absenteeism 


331 


69 


Placement back in school 


163 


34 


Job training/placement 


131 


27 


Prenatal care/parenting support services 


69 


14 



^Programs can hdve more than one primary objective 



Ibid (p. 1 1) These findings are from the National lx)ngitudinal Surveys of Ubor Market Kxperience. 
These surveys, sjwnsored by the Department of Labor, include a nationally representative sample of 
over 12,000 young men and women ages 14-21 when first interviewed in 1979 The youth are sur- 
veyed annually on such topics as their education, training, and employment 
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Program Interventions feasible for us to determine the intensity of services or the 

^ relative emphasis on each, but it is apparent that multiple services are 

the rule, with variation in activities required for differing needs. 

Two types of intervention activity were reported by over 90 percent of 
the programs: personal counseling and basic education. Also common 
were career counseling, efforts to obtain parental involvement, assis- 
tance in obtaining social services, job search assistance, job skills train- 
ing, and obtaining part-time employment. Frequent, too, were several 
activities for special subgroups: over half of the programs offered preg- 
nancy/parental counseling, and almost half offered assistance for drop- 
outs preparing for the ged high school equivalency certificate. More 
than one- fifth offered child day care services. (See table 2.2.) 

Not all participants in a program need each service. Some services, how- 
ever, appear to be in short supply. For example, according lo program 
administrators, more youth need child day care assistance than is 
available. 



Table 2,2: Services Provided to Dropout 
Program Participants 



Programs that provided 
services 



Percent of 
program 



Services 


Number 


Pvi^ent 


served 


Personal counseling 


452 


94 


74 


Basic education 


437 


91 


84 


Career counseling 


363 


76 


67 


Parental involvement encouraged 


352 


74 


62 


Assistance in obtaining social services 


333 


70 


48 


Job search assistance 


329 


69 


41 


Job skills training 


298 


62 


45 


Part-time employment placement 


270 


56 


31 


Pregnancy/parental coun'^aling 


260 


54 


31 


GED preparation 


220 


46 


28 


Day care 


109 


23 


18 


English as a second language 


67 


14 


16 



20 
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Other Program 
Features 



In about 70 percent of the programs, the youth in need of services were 
generally identified through referrals by school staff. But programs also 
cited many from other sources ds well: Some 6 to 16 percent of the pro- 
grams reported that most referrals were from parents, the judicial sys- 
tem, or social service agencies or that the youth themselves were 
applying for services. 

Sei^vice delivery took place in several settings. Almost three-fifths of the 
surveyed programs indicated that at least some of their activities were 
conducted in the regular public school, and roughly the same proportion 
reported providing services in an alternative school setting (i.e., a spe- 
cial setting with departures from customary practices of the school sys- 
tem generally, such as class size and time schedules). About one- fifth of 
the administrators said they used a community-based site (e.g., YMC/is, 
half-way houses). 

Regarding funding, about a third of the surveyed programs were con- 
ducted wholly with regular school district operating funds, while the 
other two-thirds were supported at least in part by funds targeted 
expressly for the dropout effort. The specially targeted funds were 
obtained from varied and often multiple sources, with federal funds 
playing a prominent role: Close to half (47 percent) of the projects 
reported receiving some funding from federal sources, such as the Job 
Training Partnership Act. About 64 percent had special state alloca- 
tions, and 46 percent had special local district funding. Far fewer 
projects with special funds got them in grants or donations from founda- 
tions (20 percent), companies (13 percent), or unions (1 percent). 

Most of the local programs kept records. About 87 percent had special 
enrollment forms, 78 percent used a data collection form to monitor indi- 
vidual participants' progress, and 71 percent said they had reporting 
requirements on **program effects." 



Program Effectiveness 



Respondents were asked to send any available information on their pro- 
grams* effectiveness. Few submitted such material, and of those who 
did, only about 20 sent rigorous evaluations. Therefore, our information 
essentially is limited to respondents' perceptions of effectiveness (which 
was one of the survey questions). 

The surveyed officials saw their programs as effective. In the opinion of 
about three-fourths, their programs were effective to a **very great*' or 
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"great" extent. Only 15 percent regarded their effectiveness as "moder- 
ate," and only one respondent said the program was ineffective. 

When asked to rate various factors influencing their programs' effec- 
tiveness, the administrators overwhelmingly (90 percent or more) cited 
two factors as very helpful — namely, a caring and committed staff and 
a nonthreatening classroom environment. Three-fourths or more of the 
respondents regarded g low student-teacher ratio, individualized 
instruction, and program flexibility, such as in curriculum and hours, as 
important elements of effective programs. Also important in responding 
to youth's individual needs were links to social service agencies. (See 
table 2.3.) (Such program characteristics often are absent from the 
school experiences of at-risk youth.) 

The strong agreement among practitioners regarding factors critical to 
program success is buttressed by research literature on helping dropout 
youth, and therefore provides a clearer picture of how dropout pro- 
grams should generally be structured.^ However, since most of the sur- 
veyed programs have not been independently evaluated, there is a lack 
of evidence to establish definitively the approaches that are effective in 
reducing the numbers of dropouts. 



Table 2.3: Factors Reported by Program 
Administrators as a Great or Very Great 
Influence on Program Effectiveness 



Factors 


Number 


Percent 


Canng and committed staff 


462 


95 


Nonthreatening environment for learning 


425 


90 


Low student-teacher ratio 


385 


81 


Individualized instruction 


374 


79 


Program flexibility 


34; 


74 


Links with social service agencies 


173 


37 


Involvement of parents in students' development 


142 


30 


Links wi*h employers 


127 


27 



^"Education's Chapter i and 2 Programs and Local Dropout Prevention and Reentry Programs," 
Statement of William J Gainer, Associate Director, Himian Resources Divioion, General Accountmg 
Office, Before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, March 3, 
1987. 
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Additional Perceptions 
of Program Officials 
on Effectiveness 



We asked the surveyed program officials, through open-ended ques- 
tions, to identify the most significant barriers to further program suc- 
cess and methods for overcoming such barriers. Among the problems the 
respondents noted are difficulties outside the school environment, such 
as a troubled home. Parents are sometimes **apathetic," have severe 
problems themselves, or are unable to change youth's attitudes. 

Budgetary constraints were also cited as a barrier to effectiveness. 
About 25 officials said they had **waiting lists'* of applicants, and about 
45 thought that the needs of the at-risk youth population exceed availa- 
ble resources. Others pointed to particular needs, such as day care, 
smaller classes, and computers associated with instructional software. 

Five respondents also expressed concern that job training and jobs for 
those in school interfered with youth's education. But 30 program 
administrators saw a need for more vocational education and work 
experience. 

Seven program officials conamented on the need for better follow-up ser- 
vices to assure that effective short-term efforts are sustained. Youth 
apparently respond well to special assistance, but then return to the reg- 
ular school program to encounter difficulties again. One respondent 
noted, for example, that students may be returned to their school with 
prescriptions for individual or remedial assistance, but if help is not 
made available to them, progress is lost. 

In their comments on effective methods for overcoming these barriers, 
respondents reiterated the importance of personalized attention and car- 
ing. Specific services cited as important were readily accessible health 
clinics, and the availability of child care arrangements without which 
some teenage mothers are forced to drop out. 

Fifteen officials also emphasized the need to intervene at younger ages. 
They felt that the high school years were too late to deal successfully 
with at-risk youth md that the appropriate time for inten/ention was 
before behavior problems were set — in the preteenage years. 



Programs for 
Distinctive Groups 



We examined sur/eyed programs to determine whether and how pro- 
grams directed to distinctive youth groups differed from the programs 
overall. We focused this analysis on (1) reentrants (youth .vho had 
dropped out and went back to school), (2) students who are pregnant or 
have children, and (3) predominantly Hispanic populations. 
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Reentry Programs Twenty two percent of the programs surveyed primarily served drop- 

outs. (At least 75 percent of the youth in each of these programs had 
dropped out of school.) Such programs contrast in some respects with 
the programs that are primarily **preventive/' that is, the 47 percent of 
the programs surveyed that were directed principally (at lea5" 75 per- 
cent) to potential dropouts. (The remaining programs, roughly one-third, 
were **mixtures/' which worked with sizable proportions of both poten- 
tial and actual dropouts.) 

The predominantly dropout-reentry programs differed from the **pre- 
vention'* programs in the following respects: The reentry programs were 
geared to an older population that more often had fallen behind in grade 
level, were pregnant or already had children, or had limited facility in 
English. These programs put more emphasis on employment-oriented 
services than did the prevention programs for youth who had not left 
school; they were more likely to prepare youth for a ged certificate 
(rather than a high school diploma); and they frequently were in an 
^^alternative" school setting. Specifically: 

1. In the reentry programs, three-fourths of the participants were age 17 
or older, with nearly one-third being 18 years or older. The prevention 
programs only had 28 percent in the 17 and older age group. (See fig. 

2.3. ) 

2. The reentry program youth were more often behind in grade level (99 
percent compared with 63 percent in the prevention programs), and 
were more often pregnant or already narents (22 percent versus 13 per- 
cent). The reentry program youth also more oftei had problems of lim- 
ited English language facility (22 percent versus 11 percent). (See fig. 

2.4. ) 

3. The reduction of absenteeism was cited as a primary objective far less 
often by the reentry programs than hy the prevention programs (39 per- 
cent versus 84 percent, respectively). Another indicator that the reentry 
program youth may be more motivated is that fewer of the reentry than 
prevention program officials (66 percent versus 81 percent) identified 
changes in youth attitudes as a primary program objective. 

4. Nearly three-fourths of the reentry programs offered ged prepara- 
tion, serving 36 percent of the participants In contrast, about one-third 
of the prevention programs had a Gi:d preparation component, serving 
about 13 percent of the youth. In addition to the prevention programs' 
goal of having the youth achieve a high school diploma, ged preparation 
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may be offered relatively infrequently in prevention programs because 
age estrictions keep some potential dropouts from applying for a ged. 
Regarding youth in reentry programs, because of their age and Mmited 
schooling, many who dropped out would not be able to accumulate tiiS 
credits needed for high school graduation in a reasonable time or would 
be unlikely to succeed in the regular school program they had left. 

5. Most of the reentry youth were enrolled in aii alternative school set- 
ting rather than a regular school. Seventy percent of the reentry pro- 
grams, as opposed to 46 percent of the pravention programs, used some 
alternative setting. 

6. The reentry progran\s undertook more employment-oriented services. 
About 40 percent of their administrators considered job training and 
placement as a primary objective, compared to about 20 percent of the 
preventioii program adininistrators. About 70 percent of the reentr^ 
programs included some job skills training activity (versus 55 percent in 
the prevention programs), about 80 percent offered job search assis- 
tance (versus 62 percent in prevention programs), and 62 percent had a 
part-time employment placement component (versus 51 percent in pre- 
vention programs). 
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Figure 2.4: Percentage -)f Dropouts and 
Potential Dropouts Having Problems 




Problems 



[ ] Potential Dropouts 
I I Dropouts 



In addition, the reentry programs offering such services tended to pro- 
vide them to more of their enrollees. Job search components in the reen- 
try programs served 50 percent of their enrollees, while such 
components in prevention programs served 39 percent of the enrollees. 
However, part-time job placv ment assistance was provided to about the 
same percentage of the reentry youth as to the youth in prevention pro- 
grams (about 35 percent), 

7. Parental involvement in program efforts wa^ sought less often by the 
reentry programs (56 percent) than the prevention programs (78 per- 
cent). Moreover, among those seeking parental involvement, the reentry 
programs estimated they sought this for over one-half of their youth, 
while the prevention programs reported they sought this for close to 
three-fourths of their youth. The difference may be due largely to the 
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younger age of the youth in the preve ition programs and the assumed 
greater role of parents in their liveb. (See table 2.4.) 



Table 2.4: SGrvices Provided to Dropouts HMBI^^^^HV^i^^B^^HMHHHH^^^^^^^^^^H 

and Potentcal Dropouts PoCential dropouts Dropouts 



Percent of Percent Percent of Percent 
.^an/Ices pro prams served programs served 

Personal counse'ing 94 83 95 81^ 

Basic education ~89 _84 95 72 

Career counseling 68 70 85 77 

Parental involvement 

encouraged 78 72 56 56 

Assistance in obtaining social 

- ervices 68 57 73 43 

Job search assistance 62 39 79 50 

Job skil ls training 55 50 71 56 

Part-time employment 

placement 51 36 62 35 

Pregnancy/parental 

counseling 53 36 53 29 

GED preparation 32 13 72 36 

Da y care 21 10 30 26 

English as a second language 9 18 ^5 19 



Programs for Pregnant or Pregnancy or early parenthood is a major reason for young women 
Parent Teens dropping out of school. Twenty-five of the dropout programs we sur- 

veyed were directed almost wholly to youth who were pregnant or 
already parents. Over 4,100 youth were served in the 1985-86 school 
year by these specialized programs. The average enrollment size — over 
170 — indicates they were established where there were sizable groups 
" ^ pregnant youth or teen parents. 

Not surprisingly, the problem most cited by the program administrators 
was the youth's pregnancy or child care responsibilities. However, the 
youth in the pregnancy /parent programs were less often behind in grade 
level (46 percent versus 67 percent in the programs overall), less often 
marked by disruptive or withdrawn behavior (11 percent versus 39 per- 
cent), and loss often reported truant or excessive absences (51 percent 
versus 62 percent). (See fig. 2.5.) 

The key feature of the specialized pregnancy/parenthood programs is, 
of course, that most provided prenatal guidance and parenting support 
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Figure 2.5: Percentage of Pregnant/ 
Parent Program Teenagers Having 
Problems vs. Youth In Programs Overall 




Percent 



80 




service as a principal focus. Most also provided assistance in obtaining 
needed social services. 

More than three-fourths reported offering some type of child day care 
assistance. Six program administrators commented that the day care 
they could arrange did not wholly meet the need for such services. The 
administrator of one program that did not provide day care stated that 
many the pregnant young women leave school after delivery because 
care for their child is not available, that the availability of such care 
would improve the school continuation rate for such young women, and 
that the presence of on-site child day care enables monitoring of the 
parenting skills of the young mothers and the development of their chil- 
dren. Other program administrators noted tht^t their programs also 
sought to improve the well-being of the student's child and decrease 
repea" pregnancies. 
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About 60 percent of the pregnancy/parenthood programs provided ged 
preparation, comrared with 46 percent for the programs overall. About 
60 percent also o^^Yered job skills training (roughly the same percentage 
as in the programs generally). (See table 2.5.) Four program administra- 
tors reported that their program experience was leading them to plan 
greater emphasis on job skills training for parents or prospective 
parents. 



Table 2.5: Services Provided by BHHBHHMI 
Pregnant/Parent Teenager Programs vs. Percent of programs 



Services 


Pregnant/ 
parent teens 


All dropout 
program 
participants 


Personal counseling 


96 


94 


Basic education 


80 


91 


Care"'' counseling 


76 


76 


Parental involvement encouraged 


64 


74 


Assistance in obtaining social services 


92 


70 


Job search assistance 


64 


69 


Job skills training 


60 


62 


Part-time employment placement 


36 


56 


Pregnancy/parental counseling 


92 


54 


GED preparation 


60 




Day care 


76 


23 


English as a second language 


24 


14 



Programs fo^ Hispanic The dropout rate is higher among Hispanic youth than among other 

YQr.^u major ethnic/racial groups. As noted previously, national survey data 

indicate that 31 percent of Hispanic 18-year-olds had not completed 
high school or obtained a ged certificate, compared to 17 percent for 
blacks and 15 percent for whites. Research findings show that many 
Hispanic youth come from low socioeconomic status families, have lim- 
ited facility in English, and experience academic failure in school — all 
powerful predictors of dropping out. 

We analyzed survey responses from 26 dropout programs that served at 
least 50 percent Hispanic youth, to see if they were markedly different 
from the surveyed programs overall. (Almost 80 percent of the youth in 
these 26 programs were Hispanic; most of the others were black.) 

We found that 86 percent of the Hispanic program youth were from low 
socioeconomic status families compared to 76 percent in all the surveyed 
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programs. And more of the Hispanic program youth lived in rural areas 
(22 percent versus 14 percent of youth in the overall survey), including 
Hispanic youth from migrant farm families. (See figure 2.6.) 

In terms of special problems, limited facility in English was, of course, 
more common: 23 percent of the Hispanic program youth were esti- 
mated to have such difficulty, compared to 16 percent in the programs 
overai!. Only slightly more of the Hispanic youth were behind grade 
level: 70 percent versus 67 percent in the programs generally. Fewer of 
the Hispanic program youth (25 percent versus 39 percent) were 
reported as displaying inappropriate behavior. (See fig. 2.7.) 

Regarding program services, the Hispanic youth programs placed far 
more emphasis on instruction in English as a second language (50 per- 
cent versus 14 percent in programs overall). They provided assistance in 
obtaining social services at about the same proportion (69 percent ver- 
sus 70 percent in programs overall) and sought the involvement of par- 
ents more often (89 percent versus 74 perc^iit). 

The Hispanic programs sought to place more of the youth in part-time 
jobs (43 percent versus 31 percent). (See table 2.6.) (Comments from two 
pj'ogram administrators pointed up the youth *s need for employment 
income. One noted that some of the youth in her program were illegal 
aliens, complicating efforts tx) obtain part-time employment (or social 
services). One also cited poor lo-jal economic conditions as limiting the 
availability of part-time emplo/mert to help financially needy youth 
stay in school. 
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Figure 2.7: Percentage of Hispanic 
Program Youth Having Problems vs» 
Youth In Programs Overall 




Hispanjc Proarams 
Programs Overall 
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Table 2.6; Services Provided to Hispanic 
Youth 



Service 


r vl vein VI 

programs that 
provided services 


Percent of 
youth 
served 


Personal counseling 


lUU 


hD 


Basic education 


92 


87 


Career counseling 


85 


46 


Parental Involvement encouraged 


89 


65 


Assistance in obtaining social services 


69 


75 


Job search assistance 


77 


43 


Job skills training 


65 


43 


Part-time employment placement 


69 


42 


Pregnancy/parental counseling 


50 


60 


GED preparation 


39 


10 


Day care 


23 


32 


English as a second language 


50 


11 



Program operators w^e surveyed overw^helmingly regarded their pro- 
grams as having positive results. How^ever, given the diversity of the 
programs and lack of definitive data proving effectiveness, there is no 
single model that car be prescribed or adopted for differing localities or 
for youth with diffet ag problems. Still, certain program ingredients 
appear to be basic requisites of effective programs. They include the 
follov/ing: 

• Because most youth have multiple problems, programs must offer multi- 
ple services. 

• Not every youth needs the same interventions, but most of those at risk 
apparently require some type of basic education, counseling, and other 
support services. 

• For youth v^ho already had dropped out and are unlikely to earn a high 
school diploma, offering ged preparation seems appropriate. 

• As local program administrators indicated, certain program elements are 
strongly related to program success — namely, a caring and committed 
staff, a safe and secure learning environment, personalized instruction, 
a low student-teacher ratio, and program flexibility, such as in hours 
and curriculum. 
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The previous chapter, on the questionnaire survey results, showed cus- 
tomary practices among local dropout programs and factors that local 
practitioners believed were critical for effectiveness. 

This chapter presents some perspective on why dropout programs 
should avoid unrealistic expectations. The information relates primarily 
to large inner city schools. It draws on data from site visits and evalua- 
tion materials, principally on the sizable dropout prevention efforts 
undertaken in New York City ^ 

Among the problems discussed are: (1) youth may lag so far behind in 
academic skills before entering high school that they may not catch up 
in a reasonable time to graduate or may become discouraged and drop 
out; (2) inadequacies in schoolwide conditions, such as large size and 
overcrowding, hamper dropout prevention programs, so that dropout 
programs may be necessary but still insufficient alone to prevent youth 
from dropping out; and (3) implementation difficulties initially restrain 
program effectiveness, so it is unrealistic to expect effective outcomes 
until a program becomes fully operational. 



Because problems indicating that youth are likely to drop out are often 
evident before high school, dropout program officials (and other educa- 
tion experts) stress the need for more services in eariier school years.2 
Entering unprepared for high school work, the youth have the double 
problem of catching up and then keeping up with the more demanding 
school work at the hi^ school level. They may be so far behind that 
without highly intensive remediation assistance they may not catch up 
in a reasonable time to attain a high school diploma or they may become 
discouraged and drop out. For example, a study of Chicago dropouts 
found that the most important factors determining the dropout rate at 
individual high schools were the numbers of students who were overage 
or reading below normal level as entering freshman. 



^Although mo8t of the citations are from a New York City evaluation, similar observations were made 
by school officials we contacted in Atlanta, Houston, Columbus, and Miami. 

^For example, Ernest L. Beyer, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing (and former VS. Commissioner of Education) beUeves that dropout prevention must begin in 
elementary school. He suggests ". . . special emphasis on language, witl. continuous assessment of 
student progress, and with skilled counseling." He recommends, too, that an assessment of students* 
language proficiency be reade the year before the youth enter high school; for students with deficien- 
cies, an intensive remedial program should be provided over the summer and, if needed, the first term 
of high school, with assistance thereafter. ( HijOi School: A Report on Secondary Education in America 
by Ernest L. Boyer, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Harper and Row. 
1983, pp 88 and 246.) 



Youth Are Behind 
Before Entering High 
School 
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High-risk youth often have substantial educational difficulties (and 
related problems, such as high absentee rates) when they reach high 
school. For example, in New York City's Attendance Improvement/ 
Dropout Prevention Program in 1985-86, among the 5,800 youth 
targeted in 26 high schools, 85 percent had failed at least three courses 
the prior year and nearly half were reading at least 2 years below grade 
level. Also, almost 60 percent of the 4,300 middle school youth targeted 
in New York's Dropout Prevention Program failed two or more courses 
the preceding year.^ 

Although at-risk youth may respond to and benefit from social services 
arid employment assistance, such aid alone doe3 not automatically trans- 
late into success in school. Nor may the addition of just minor educa- 
tional efforts be adequate. The Public Education Association^ evaluation 
of one of New York City's dropo t programs concluded that the program 
would have to devote more attention to strengthening the academic com- 
ponent. The program imdertook educational alternatives (e.g., course 
enrichment activities), but, the evaluation concluded, **few [of the 
schools] developed academic interventions with sufficient potency fun- 
damentally to affect students' classroom performance."^ 

In addition, at-nsk students well behind in grade level need positive 
(academic) evidence that they can make it to graduation. The evaluation 
said: 

"Interventions are needed that will enhance students' rate of credit accumulation. 
Such strategies include (a) minischools, (b) transitional programs to enable young- 
sters who enter high school in the middle of the term to catch up, (c) breaking 
semesters into shorter cycles which reduce the time between students' efforts and 
reward (credits), and (d) a system of banking points toward credits, rather than a 
hit or miss/all or nothing approach toward credit accumulation." 



^The Attendance Improvement/Dropout Prevention Program (AID?) operates in 26 high schools and 
68 middle schools. The 1985-86 school year was its second year of operation, but it was substantially 
changed from the program in 1984-85. AID? is one of New York City's two m^r dropout prevention 
programs initiated m the last few years. The other is tho Hropout Prevention Program, operating in 
10 high schools and 29 middle schools feeding into those high schools. The 1985-86 school year was 
its first year of operation. 

"^An independent, nonprofit organization working for better public education m New York City. 

^ Effective Dropout Prevention- An Analysis of the 1985^6 Program in New York City , by Eileen 
Foley and Diana Oxley, Public Education Association. November 1986. 
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Schoolwide Problems 
Hamper Dropout 
Prevention 

"Students . . . often jam into battered buildings Neighboring residents complain 

of noise, vandalism, and drugs Once inside the classroom, students pay little 

attention to the teachers, who, in turn, pxpect little from the students."^ 

The Public Education Association evaluation of the New York City drop- 
out programs concluded that the difficulties of dropout prevention were 

"aggravated by several school-wide conditions [notably], the immense size of the 
schools, the large proportion of below-grade-level students, the bewildering array of 
academic programs which flow fr m these [circumstances, and] the glaring inade- 
quacy of space for programs in school buildings." 

It added, ^'Ironically, the introduction of dropout prevention programs 
into the schools worsens these conditions/' and the stress of handling 
returning truants and new program staff members in overcrowded 
schools is a "powerful countervailing incentive'' not to accommodate 
such additions. 

Dropout prevention must be pursued in concert with general school 
improvement, the report stated, since the effectiveness of dropout 
prevention 

**is ultimately dependent on the schools' directing resources and attention to their 
overall instructional policies and considering how those policies interact with their 
specific dropout prevention programs If the at-risk are to succeed in main- 
streamed academic programs, a host of issues from school and class size, admis- 
sions, credit, and security policies, to the focus on instruction and quality of staff 
development activities must be addressed." 

Regarding the issue of instruction, another study— observing eight high 
schools in Chicago — has documented that some schools are short-chang- 
ing students on instructional time.^ The researchers found in each school 
a '^culture of cutting,'* a clear pattern of skipping early morning and late 
afternoon classes. Toleration of this pattern "trains young people to be 
irresponsible," results in their falling further behind in their school 



^Boyer, High School, op. cit., p. 16. 

^" Where's Room 186?" How Schools Can Reduce Thei/ Dropout Problem . Chicago Panel on Public 
School Policy and Fmance, Chicago, Illinois, December lOB^. 



Dropout p'^ograms may be affected by basic inadequacies in some 
schools, so that improvement in school settings may often be needed if 
special efforts to keep at-risk youth in school are to make effective 
headw^ay. In some troubled urban schools, for example, 
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work, and makes them unprepared for demands for regular attendance 
in later employment, the researchers said. 

The study also found students assigned to **fictional'' study halls — non- 
existent rooms to which assignment meant that students were not really 
expected to attend at that time. The researchers urged that **study peri- 
ods" not be used simply as time fillers; that they be in a place conducive 
to learning; and that arrangements be made to maintain order, have 
monitors who can help the students with their work, and have teachers 
take attendance. Finally, the researchers estimated that the average stu- 
dent received less than 10 minutes a day of individual attention from 
instructors. 



Whatever the plans or design, dropout programs will flounder if they do 
not effectively confront the practical problems of implementation. 
Indeed, it may be unrealistic to expect much successful program out- 
come unMl a program becomes fully operational, a process that may 
require more than a year or two. The two New York programs (men- 
tioned previously) offer several examples of the problems of getting 
started. 

The dropout prevention programs planned to draw on, and had ear- 
marked resources for, community-based organizations to provide coun- 
seling, employment-oriented services, and other support. However, the 
plans stumbled on contract delays, so that the planned services were not 
in place m many schools when the school year started. Evaluations by 
the Office of Educational Assessment^ noted that the results of the pro- 
grams were poorer in schools where some services were not provided in 
the earlier months of the year than where full-year services were 
provided.^ 

Also, according to a Columbia University Teachers College evaluation 
report, schools that had no role or control in the selection of community- 
based organizations tended to have more difficulty in getting over the 
obstacle of regarding them as "outside'' organizations. They had more 
operational problems in deciding each other's responsibilities and in 
cooperating with each other (e.g., in scheduling or release of students 



^Part of the New York City Board of Eaucation. 

^ Middle School Attendance Improvement Dropout Prevention (AIDP) Programs, 1985-86, Evaluation 
Summary , and High School Attendance Improvement/Dropout lYevention (AI /D P ) P roRram. 1985- 
1986, Evaluation Sununary > 

O i 



Implementation 
Difficulties Restrain 
Program Effectiveness 
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for activities during the school day and sharing information on particu- 
lar youth). ^0 

There were similar problems in efforts to provide multiple support ser- 
vices requiring the collaboration of several staff. Specifically, youth in 
middle school dropout programs were **pulled out" of their regular 
classes for support services, thereby disrupting their instructional time. 
Meshing of multiple support efforts was poorly implemented, the Public 
Education Association evaluation found, because "no planning time was 
allocated to allow staff to integrate and orchestrate their activities." 

Similarly, plans for involving the parents of students made little head- 
way. ^'Despite staffs general claims that families are more implicated in 
student failure than schools," the Public Education Association evalua- 
tion noted, **no means of involving them in the solution of the dropout 
problem was found." Relatedly, the Teachers College evaluation pointed 
out that home visits on truancy problems were considered of particular 
value, but scheduling difficulties, the time involved, and other problems 
led to their not being pursued extensively. 

Recruitment and retention of instructional staff interested in working 
with truants and in after-school hours activities proved difficult. The 
truant group ^az "\isweu as unmotivated and extremely difficult to 
teach" and, the Public Education Association evaluation suggested, staff 
will seek other assignments unless special staff development, including 
use of school psychologists, guidance counselors, and instructional staff 
experienced in meeting the problems, is conducted to obtain the commit- 
ment and skills needed to reach truants. 



How a dropout program is perceived— its "image" or reputation in the 
eyes of students and staff— can be an influential negative or positive 
force. For example, a program regarded to be for "dumb kids" may be 
shunned by needy youth. 

The Public Education Association evaluation of New York programs 
found that 



Image of Program Is 
Significant 



^" Evaluation of the New York City Dropout Prevention Initiative, Final Report For Year One, by 
Joseph Grannls et al., Teachers College, uolumDia Univeraity, Januaiy 23, 1987. 
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"labeling played a negative role It was obvious that students were receiving 

special help because they were often pullec out of class to see counselors Dis- 
satisfaction was intensified . . . moreover, because the students felt not only that 
they were being labeled ^retarded' but that they were also forced to miss needed 
instructional time." 

In two dropout programs regarded as effective by their program admin- 
istrators, an important element has been some feature that is a positive 
attraction. The North Education Center school in Ck)lumbus, Ohio, has 
adults attending some nonacademic classes (e.g., job training) with the 
youth. The Middle College alternative high school in New York is housed 
at a community college, and its facilities and some courses are available 
to the youth. Middle College high school receives far more applications 
than it has openings. 
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As part of their April 29, 1986, request. Representatives Hawkins, 
Goodling, and Hayes asked us to review dropout definitions and data 
collection practices. This chapter looks at the significance of dropout 
data problems, reviews principal difficulties, and discusses how they 
might be overcome. 

There are reliable national dropout estimates from national surveys, 
providing information on the extent of the dropout problem overall and 
among major population groups. Local data are needed to measure the 
extent of local dropout problems and to gauge how relatively well or 
poorly individual school systems are performing in reducing the num- 
bers of dropouts. However, because school district dropout statistics 
vary widely, they often are difficult to interpret and lack comparability 
across jurisdictions. The availability of standardized data is a prerequi- 
site for measuring the relative effectiveness of dropout programs, such 
as the proposed federally funded dropout demonstration projects. 



Importance of Quality 
Data on Dropouts 



Development of standard definitions and uniform data collection and 
reporting procedures would provide better bases for state and local offi- 
cials and the public to gauge how well or poorly their schools are doing 
compared to similar schools elsewhere. It also would enable better iden- 
tification rxnd targeting of efforts for particular problem schools and 
groups, and provide more valid and acceptable measures for evaluating 
outcomes of programs for dropout youth. 

The p' oposed dropout legislation for dei.^onstration programs (H.R.5 
and S.1420) are intended, in part, to encouiage the collection and report- 
ing of better dropout infor: nation. Specif ica,ly, they authorize the Secre- 
tary of Education to provide fuiidmg to local school districts so that 



According to a study of high school d-'opout rates in Appalachia, the dramatic differences in how the 
dropout data were reported among the Appalachian states prohibited meaningful comparisons. "By 
varying the grade level of dropouts reported (the numerator) and/or the pupil population at risk (the 
denominator), the reported rates for a given school distnct could vary more than t«n-fold (e.g , 2 
percent, to 32 pe rcent)." (Study of High School Dropouts m Appalachia , by J. Lamarr Cox, Judy Ann 
Holley, R. Hayman Kit«, and Wanda Y. Durham, Research Tnangle Institute, May 22, 1985, prepared 
for the Appalachian Regional Commission, p. 59 ) 



At present, state and local dropout definitions and data collection and 
reporting practices vary widely. The data they produce are often diffi- 
cult to interpret and lack comparability across states and localities.' 
Reported dropout rates and changes in rates over time are likely to be 
understated or overstated, perhaps reflecting the data methods for iden- 
tifying and counting dropouts as much as the actual experience. 
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th'iy ccji establish a model system for collecting and reporting informa- 
tion on the number, ages, and grade level of children not completing 
their elementary and secondary education and the reasons why they 
had dropped out. The Senate bill also calls for the Secretary of Educa- 
tion tx) establish a standard definition of a school dropout within 60 
days of enactment of the legislation. 

The Department of Education's Center for Education Statistics and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers^ have been working together since 
late 1984 to improve the comprehensiveness, comparability, and timeli- 
ness of data reported to the Center for Education Statistics by the state 
education agencies. In September 1986, in a report sponsored by the 
Department of Education entitled Collecting National Dropout Statistics , 
the council presented recommendations to tne Department ^' ^ Education 
designed to help the states create meaningful and comparable data on 
school dropouts (as well as other education data). These recommenda- 
tions are currently being reviewed by the Department of Education. 

The Council of Great City Schools^ also has looked into the standardizing 
of dropout statistics, focushig on the urban school systems that make up 
the council. The council had several concerns, including the need for 

. . . greater public awareness of the dropout [problem) and the concomitant need by 
individual school disuicts to know whether their situation was better or worse than 
other cities, and whether the nature of the problem differed from place to place and 
group to group.''* 

In our June 1986 report, ( School Dropouts: The Extent and Natur e of the 
P roblem , gao/hrd46-106BR), we observed that ic probably would be useful 
to the school districts themselves if they used a standard definition for 
dropouts and uniform collection and reporting procedures, thus provid- 
ing directly comparable data. Such changes also would help measure the 
effectiveness of programs in reducing the number of dropouts. 



^The council of Chief State School Officers is a nonprofit educational association representing the 
chief education a 'Tuinistrator In each state and US. territory. 

nonprofit educational organization that represents the interests of the 43 largest school districts in 
the United States in 1987. 

^"Preliminary Technical Analysis of Dropout Statistics in Selected Great City Schools," compiled by 
Michael Casserly, Council of Great City Schools, January 1986 (p. 1). 
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The limitations of existing data on school dropouts include differences 
at the state and local level in (1) definitions of a dropout, (2) time peri- 
ods during the school year that dropout data are collected, (3) methods 
of data collection, (4) tracking or follow-up of youth no longer in school 
to determine if they continue or complete secondary education else- 
where, and (5) methods used to calculate the dropout rate. It should be 
recognized, however, that even with uniform dropout definitions and 
standard data collection and reporting procedures, dropout statistics 
based on school district admmistrative data will be "approximate." 
While national surveys measure the educational progress of youth (par- 
ticularly longitudinal surveys that track the same individuals over 
timef, school districts are inherently limited in the extent to which they 
can follow-up on youth who have left their school systems. They cannot 
be expected to follow the youth beyond a certain period of time (or age 
of the youth). To the extent that school districts lose track of the youth, 
uncertainty will be iryected into dropout rate calculations. 

In the Council of Chief State School Officers' report. Collecting National 
Dron out Statistics , the differences in dropout data collected at the state 
level are well illustrated. The report, which was based on information 
provided by 49 states (including the District of Coluncbia; Alaska and 
Montana did not respond to the request for information), pointed out 
that 41 of the 49 states count students who drop out of school and that 
states vary in their definition of dropout. One state includes a transfer 
to a nonpublic school, 34 states include military enlistees, 21 states 
include persons completing a ged, 8 include educated-at-home students, 
and 32 include expelled students. 



Deficiencies in Current 
Data 



The council's report also pointed out the variations in the states' criteria 
for lietermining when a student has dropped out. For example, 1 1 states 
use the lack of a school transcript request as the factor that classifies a 
student as a dropout, and 10 states use number of days absent— ranging 
from 5 to 45. 



The report noted that most states ••eport dropout statistics by grade 
level with some variations in the range of grades included. Among 41 
states, 12 states report dropouts for grades 9-12 and 15 states count 



One of the provisions in H.R.5 is for the Department of Education's Center for Education Statistics to 
conduct i» nauonal longitudinal survey of students enrolled in elementary and secondary school con- 
cerning their educational progress. Relatedly, the Department of Education has been supportir^ a 
national lr-^<?.nidmal survey of 1980 high school sophomores and seniors, and the Department of 
U^r ha , funding a national longitudinal survey of youth ages 14-21 when first interviewed in 
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grades 7-12, with most of the others (12} reporting dropouts for kinder- 
garten through grade 12. 

In January 1986, the Council of Great City Schools reported on its anal- 
yses of dropout statistics in selected urban school systems. The council 
found variations among school districts in the definition of a dropout 
and calculativ/n of a dropout rate. Regarding the latter, the council found 
that generally three types of enrollment calculations were used to com- 
pute dropout rates: (1) average school enrollment over time, with school 
districts using different lengths of time; (2) enrollment on a fixed date, 
'vith variations on the date used; and (3) a cumulative enrollment count 
over the school year. The council's report stated that no one method 
seemed better than the others. As the report also noted, each can result 
in inflated or deflated dropout rates, making comparability difficult. 



In the proposed dropout legislation to authorize demonstration pro- 
grams, the Secretary of Education is to provide grants to local school 
districts to establish and demonstrate model systems for collecting and 
reporting information on the number, ages, and grade levels of children 
not completing their elementary and secondary education and the rea- 
sons why such children dropped out. A related House Committee on 
Education and Labor report accompanying a bill for dropout demonstra- 
tion programs (H.K.3042) introduced in the 99th Congress acknowl- 
edged the limitations in the data on school dropouts and indicated the 
need to improve national and local data collection and reporting proce- 
dures. The report explained the need for a federal dropout prevention 
program, in part, on the need to standardize the collection and reporting 
of dropout information. 

In its 1986 report. Collecting National Dropout Statistics , the Council of 
Chief State School Officers mado several recommendations to the 
Department of Education for improving dropout statistics. The report 
stated that 

'The major strategy recommended for improvmg dropout statistics is to agree on 
data elements to be collected across all states; and to establish definitions and spe- 
cific criteria tu be used by all states in collecting these elements. Without a national 
system ."o'* tracking all students, it is not possible to collect dropout data and be 
certain that no students have fallen through the statistical cracks. We believe that 
the quality of dropout statistics can be significantly upgraded by rigorously specify- 
ing who should and should not be counted as dropouts, by defining who should and 
should not be counted in the base population, by determining what co-statistics and 



Proposals for 
Standardized Data 
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contextual statistics should be counted, and by collecting all data comparably across 
states," 

The chief of the General Surveys Branch at the Depaitment of Educa- 
tion's Center for Education Statistics said that the department is contin- 
uing its work with the council on developing dropout definitions and 
procedures for collecting dropout statistics, as well as on strategies for 
implementation. 



Conclusions '^^^ magnitude and composuion of the dropout p^-oblem in individual 

localities is blurred by the wide variations in definitions and data collec- 
tion and reporting practices. We believe that the availability of more 
uniform school district data is a prerequisite for gauging how v/ell or 
poorly schools are doing in comparison with similar schools elsewhere, 
and for measunr.g the relative effectiveness of dropout programs such 
as the proposed federally funded dropout demonstration projects. Stan- 
dardized dropout definition and data collectiori procedures such as those 
developed by the Council of Chief P'^ate School Officers would improve 
the measuring of relative school pe* ormancft and progress. In this 
ret?ard, we believe that the proposed dropout demonstration programs 
provide an opportunity to test the feasibility of using the Council of 
"Zhlef State School Officers* recommendations or alternatives determined 
oy the Secretary of Education. 

National surveys provide reliable national measures of the extent of the 
dropout problem overall and among mayor population groups. In partic- 
ular, national longitudinal surveys (which follow the same individuals 
over time) can keep better track of youth who move from one locality to 
another than can school districts. Therefore, we beHeve that the pro- 
posed national longitudinal survey of youth, as called for in H.R.5, could 
provide valuable information on the dropout problem nationally. 
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Technical Description of GAO's 
Siu'vey Methodology 



During October and Dr member 1986, we sent a mail questionnaire to a 
judgmt-nt sample of program administrators identified as serving youlh 
at risk of dropping out of school or youth who had already dropped out, 
This appendix contains the technical description of our survey design, 
pretest procedures, sample selection, and overall response rate. 



Survey Design questionnaire was designed to elicit the respondents' experiences 

and opinions concerning the operation of programs during school years 
1985-86 and 1986-87 that were intended to reduce the number of youth 
dropping out of school or, for youth who had already dropped out, to 
assist them returning to school. Specifically, we asked program officials 
about 



• sources of funding for their program, 

• characteristics of the populations served by their program, 

• the program objectives and the methods of intervention used to achieve 
those objectives, 

• factors associated with effective programs, and 

• barriers to achieving further program effectiveness and methods for 
overcoming such barriers. 



Pretesting the 
Questionnaire 



Before the questionnaire was used, it was pretested with program offi- 
cials at local dropout and dropout prevention programs in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., metropolitan area. In all cases, the individuals represented the 
types of respondents likely to be found in the group surveyed. 

During the pretest, responds^nts completed the questionnaire while gao 
staff noted the time the respondents took to complete each question and 
any difficulties they experienced. We used a standardized procedure to 
elicit the respondents' descriptions of the various difficulties and con- 
siderations encountered as they completed each item. The procedure 
involved only nondirect inquiries to ensure that we did noc ask the 
respondents leading questions. 

Based on the pretest results, we revised the questionnaire to ensure that 
(1) the intended respondents could and would provide the information 
requested and (2) all questions were fair, relevant, easy to answer, and 
relatively free of design flaws that could introduce bias or error into the 
study results. We also tested to ensure that completing the questionnaire 
would not be too burdensome a task for the respondent. 
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We identified 1,015 school or community-based dropout and dropout 
prevention programs nationwide. We used the following methods to 
compile the listing of programs. First, we conducted a telephone survey 
of 103 education and employment and training organizations, founda- 
tions, and research groups knowledgeable about at-risk youth, asking 
them for information on actual programs and/or other organizations 
that should be contacted. For example, we contacted the Department of 
Education and each of its nine regional educational laboratories; Depart- 
ment of Labor; Council of Chief State School Officers; National Educa- 
tion Association; Council of Great City Schools and each of 37 member 
school districts in 1986 (the largest in the country); National Governors' 
Association; National Alliance of Business; National Urban League; 
Appalachian Regional Commission; Ford, Danforth, Carnegie, Exxon, 
and Edna McConnell Clark Foundations; and Columbia and Brandeis 
Universities, and the Universities of Wisconsin and California at Los 
Angeles and Berkeley. Second, we reviewed the existing literature on 
dropout programs through the Department of Education's Educational 
Resources Information Center to identify programs. Finally, we asked 
our survey recipients if they coordinated programs w ith different objec- 
tives, methods of intervention, and/or populations served, to copy the 
questionnaire and forward it to the person responsible for that other 
program. The final list surveyed is a judgment sample and does not rep- 
resent the univt 'se of all dropout programs in the United States. 

An initial mailing of the questionnaire was made in October 1986, fol- 
lowed by a second mailing to nonrespondents in December 1986. We 
received responses from 658 programs, including 67 not identified in the 
original 1,015. Of the 658 responses, 179 were excluded from the final 
analysis. Programs excluded were those serving populationb not identi- 
fied as being either at high risk of dropping out of school or already 
dropouts, or programs not in operation in both school years 1985-86 and 
1986-87. 

Much of the information we obtained through the survey questionnaire 
were the views or opinions of program administrators. To this extent, no 
verification of the data could be made. However, we did conduct an 
extensive set of internal checks to locate inconsistencies or extreme val- 
ues that indicated inaccurate information. Thebe included follow-up tele- 
phone calls to respondents. We also edited a sample of cases for 
keypunch errors. 
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Highlights of Selected Programs 



Survey findings have shown that certain interventions are common, 
such as providing basic education, job training, counseling and other 
support services. While we did not probe for detailed descriptions of the 
prograxns, the descriptive material sent to us by some survey respon- 
dents and our site visits demonstrate that there is considerable variation 
in scope and emphases of programs. The following brief descriptions of 
20 of these show ^his diversity— as well as certain commonalities. These 
programs were selected to be illustrative of the range of dropout pro- 
grams, not because they had proven effectiveness. 



Project COFFEE 



Program 



Project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences), 
Oxford, Massachusetts 



Thrust 



Multi-services training program for dropouts and potential dropouts 



Unique Aspects 



Regional, largely rural program 

**Hands-on" occupational training 

Training includes student-operated businesses 

Strong school/industry partnership 

Individualized education linked to occupational training 

Flexible hours 



Services 



Academic skills training 
Occupational training 
Counseling 

Preemployment activities 
Physical education 



Target Group 



Youth at risk of dropping out and dropouts 



Reported Cost 



About $3,600 per student 
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Program Summary Project coffee is a regional occupational training, instruction, and 

counseling program serving predominantly m^-al youth near Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The program objectives are to increase basic skill 
achievenneiit, d jcrec^se absenteeism, and help students acquire occupa- 
tional skills appropriate for entry-level employment in industry. 

The program has five components: occupational training, academic skills 
instruction, :ounseling, preemployment education, and physical educa- 
tion. The occupational component is the program's core. Each student is 
placed in o'le of five training areas: computer maintenance, word 
processing, horticulture/ agriculture, distributive education (e.g., 
preparaton in marketing and merchandising), or building/grounds 
mainten?Ance. Each training area emphasizes simulated work expe- 
riences und student-managed, student-operated business. The student- 
operatf d businesses teach interpersonal as well as technical skills. In 
additic^n to participation in these businesses, some students also work as 
interns in part-time jobs. 

In the academic component, individualized education plans are prepared 
for each student. Instruction in basic skills is integrated with the stu- 
dent's occupational program. Where possible, students also take courses 
at a regular high school. 

As part of the counseling component, a full-time counseling staff offers 
individual and group counseling sessions. Independent specialists and 
community counseling services are also utilized. A nurse on staff coun- 
sels pregnant and parenting teens in the program in family and parent- 
ing skills. 

The preemployment component ^^'^eks to strengthen students' value sys- 
tems, communication skills, decisionmakings conflict resolution, and 
interpersonal relations. A physical education program is the fifth major 
Cv'>mponent. 

Project COFFEE uses a contract system to encourage students to take 
responsibility for their own actions. When serious discipline problems 
occur, the project uses an in-school, rather than out-of-school suspen- 
sion, in order not to interrupt the learning process. 

In the 1985-86 school year, 80 percent or more of the proje ^ youth were 
potential rather than actual dropouts. Most were from rural areas and 
from lower socioeconomic status families; most were male and virtually 
all were white. Enrollment was about 120 students. 
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The project claims effectiveness on three measures: (1) For 3 consecu- 
tive years, students increased their scores more than a coi ^able pop- 
ulation on all subtests (reading, language, math) of the Caliiornia 
Achievement Test. (2) Students increased the number of days they 
attended school compared to their attendance rate prior to the program. 
(3) Students in the program had a higher job placement rate than a 
national sample of dropouts (however, regarding the last. Project COF- 
FEE youth primarily were not dropouts and, therefore, the comparison 
sample on job placement is not comparable). 
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Enterprise High 


jriOgraru 


Enterprise High, Macomb County (also expanded to St. Clair and Living- 


ston Counties), Michigan 


Thrust 


Educational courses and job skills training 


Unique Aspects 


• Students form small businesses 


• Basic skills taught in context of work experience 


Services Fi ovided 


• Basic education 




• Job skills training 




• Training in business operations 


Target Group 


School dropouts and potential dropouts 


Reported Cost 


.^4,000 per pupil 



Program Summary Enterprise High emphasizes basic education, life skills, and job skills 

training within the context of student-operated businesses. In the small 
businesses, students make decisions on products/services, how to pro- 
duce or provide them, when they will be sold, and the selling price. Stu- 
dents sell the products or services, return to the school the costs of 
materials, and decide how to divide the profits among themselves. Read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, communication skills, and life skills are 
taught within the context of the work experience. 

The project served about 400 youth during 1985-86. Ninety percent 
were dropouts, an estimated 90 percent had excessive absences, and 70 
percent had displayed inappropriate behavior. Ninety percent were 
white, and 80 percent were from lower socioeconomic status families. 

According to the program codirector, 67 percent of the youth had either 
completed high school, gotten jobs, or enrolled in further training (the 
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percentage of students in each of these outcomes is not stated). Also, the 
enrollees had shown gains in attendance and self-esteem, compared to 
their previous measures in these areas. 

The Enterprise High project was implemented jointly by the Macomb 
Intermediate School District and Oakland University. It was initiated in 
one high school in Macomb County and by 1986 was expanded to at 
least eight locations, including programs in nearby Livingc on and St. 
Clair Counties. 
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Street School, Inc. 


Program 


Street School, Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma 




Thrust 


Alternative school for dropouts and potential dropouts 




Unique Aspects 


Emphasizes mental health services, drug and alcohol treatment 




Services 


• Drug/alcohol treatment 

• Pei^sonal counseling 

« Academic remediation 

• Regular high school subjects 

• Life skills and career development 




Target Group 


High school dropouts and potential dropouts 




Reported Cost 


$1,631 per pupil 





Program Summary Street 3chool is an alternative school providing education and counsel- 

ing services for about 200 high school dropouts and potential dropouts. 
Each student negotiates a treatment plan with the educational and coun- 
seling staff. The plan outlines individual objectives, including behavioral 
goals and implementation steps. 



Street School provides counseling, behavior modification intervention, 
and drug/alcohol treatment services. Staff counsel students individually 
at least once a week and refer students to social service agencies when 
needed. 

The program provides academic remediation through individualized 
instruction and also provides continued education in science, social stud- 
ies, mathematics, and communication. Street School also provides 
career-related development. Staff instruct students in life skills and 
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appropriate work habits. The school provides counseling on career goals 
and places some of its students in part-time or full-time jobs. 

Street Schoors executive director regards the program as very effective. 
Data in 1985 indicate that one-third of the students returned to public 
school, 20 percent went on for furth<^r employment or training, and 16 
percent completed the GED. Thirteen percent returned to Street School, 5 
percent were institutionalized, and the other 13 percent had outcomes 
not listed. 

Street School receives funds from many sources: the state department of 
education, the local school system, the United Way, and foundations and 
corporations. 
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School-to-Work Action 
Program (SWAP) 



Program 


School-to-Work Action Program (SWAP), Denver, Colorado 


Thrust 


Basic skills and job readiness program for potential dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• DUbinebb cobpoiiborbiup 


• DUbinebb mtinLorb 


Services 


• Instruction in basic skills subjects 




• Job placement 




• ofdaKers anu iieiu tripb pruviuc i^aiccr iiiiuixiiaLiuii 


Target Group 


Potential dropouts, primarily Hispanic youth in 10th and Uth grades 


Reported Cost 


Not stated 




SWAP was developed by the Colorado Alliance of Business and is con- 


ducted in cooperation v^ith the Denver public schools and business com- 




munity. Its purpose is to decrease the dropout rate and provide job 




readiness and work experience to potential dropouts in two Colorado 




high schools that have large Hispanic populations and high dropout 




rates. 




Students attend three or four core classes each day (e.g., reading and 




math), including a class on career exploration and job search skills. Stu- 




dents also hear guest speakers and go on field trips to learn more about 




career options. 




Each student spends time with a volunteer mentor from the business 




community. The mentor works in an area that the student has identified 
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as a ;a^eer interest. The student learns about the career thr )ugh obser- 
vation Gob shadowing), discussions with the mentor, and attending pro- 
fessional meetings. 

The program is directed primarily at youth in the lOth and 11th grades. 
In the 1985-86 school year, most (about 80 percent) of the pproxi- 
mately 180 youth served were Hispanic. Virtually all were behind in 
grade, and 60 percent were truant or had excessive absences. 

SWAP places youth age 16 years who have completed at least the 10th 
grade in summer- jobs and in part-time jobs during the school year. Stu- 
dents who have had no unexcused absences, have passed all courses, 
and have attended all field trips are guaranteed a summer job. SWAP 
alco er-orurages participation by parents. 

A summary of its first 2 years of operation (1984-85 and 1985-86) s:ates 
that SWAP students increased their grade point average and daily 
attendance rate above their earlier performance. They also did better in 
these measures than counterparts not in the program. 
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SER/Jobs for Progress 



Learning Center 


Program 


SER/Jobs for Progress Learning Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Thrust 


Basic sl<ills remediation for dropouts and potential dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• Individualized, self-paced, competency-based instruction 


• Development of software to teach English as a second language 




• Computer-assisted learning 


Services 


• Preparation for ged 




• Basic skills remediation 




• Counseling 


Target Group 


Dropouts and potential dropouts 


Reported Cost 


$2,000 per pupil 



Program Summary 1985, SER/Jobs for Progress initiated a Comprehensive Competencies 

Program (CCP) Leamin,^ Center. Located in a renovated war'^house, the 
program provides a • individualized, celf-paced, competency-based 
approach to basic skills remediation. 



Instruction in mathematics, reading, anJ language skills is provided by a 
learning system (in part, computer software) developed by Remediation 
and Training Instit ite of Washington, D.C. The learning system allows 
students to proceed at their own pace and receive instant feedback. The 
learning center and the institute are also developing and testing a soft- 
ware package teaching English as a second language. 

About 160 youth were served during 1985-86. More than two-thirds 
were dropouts, 90 percent were 17 years or older, and 40 percent were 
Hispanic. 
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The project reports that CCP students made rapid increases at b^ic 
competency levels in reading, language skills and ged subjects compared 
to previous instructional methods at SER. (Mathematics was not 
included in this analysis.) 
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Work-in Program 


Program 


Work-in Program, Cleveland, Ohio 


Thrust 


Academic instruction and work experience for potential dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


Jobs offered based on youth's improving and maintaining academic 


performance 


Services 


• Job placement 




• Personal counseling 




• Career guidance 


Target Group 


9th and 10th grade potential dropouts 


Reported Cost 


$834 per pupil 



Program Summary The Work-In Program IS a joint effort by Youth Opportunities Unlimited 

and the Cleveland public schools. It serves about 125 ninth and tenth 
grade potential dropouts. 



The program's primary goal is to encourage potential dropouts to 
improve in three areas: school attendance, academic performance (pass- 
ing grades in all subjects), and behavior and attitude. Students are given 
8 weeks of initial academic instruction. If they improve in academic per- 
formance, they are placed in a community agency job for 8 to 10 hours 
v^eekly at $3.35 per hour. 

The staff monitor students' performance at prescribed grading periods 
and pncourage them to maintain their academic progress and remain in 
the program. Youth v^ho do not maintain the required level of perform- 
ance are counseled, warned, and finrJly terminated from the program. 
Project staff also provide personal counseling as well as guidance in 
career planning. 
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Data from the 1985-86 school year show that 90 percent of the program 
participants were minority youth. All were from low socioeconomic sta- 
tus families. About four-fifths of the youth were behind in grade level, 
and about half were truant or had excessive absences. Typically, stu- 
dents participate in the program about 20 months. 

The Cleveland public schools and Youth Opportunities Unlimited have 
recently introduced a follow-up program funded by a local foundation. 
The new program will help place youth in jobs after graduation and pro- 
vide counseling for the following 9 months. 
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The Peninsula 




Academies 




Program 


The Peninsula Academies, Redwood City, California 


Thrust 


School-witbin-a-school, with focus on job skills training in electronics or 




computers 


Unique Aspects 


• Focus on electronics/computer technology 


• Career planning integrated into academic curriculum 




• School-within-a-school 


Service Proviaea 


• JDdbiL euucation 




• High school courses 




• Students matched with mentors from industry 




• Placement in part-time jobs 


Target Group 


PotentiP.A dropouts 


Reported Cost 


*j>ojDW per pupu 



Program SumiTiary The Peninsula Academies are operated by the Sequoia Union High 

School District in Redwood City, California. The two academies are 
vocationally oriented schools-w'* n-a-school (located in a regular high 
school, but mostly in separate classrooms). One specializes in electronics 
and the other in computer technology. Other courses are also career ori- 
ented. The academies offer some basic high school courses in grades 10 
through 12, Classes are small and tutoring assistance is available. 

All juniors and some sophomores and seniors are matched with volun- 
teer mentors in industry. Most students are placed in full-time summer 
jobs after their junior year, and in part-time jobs in the second half of 
their senior year. 
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Most of the youth are potential dropouts, and most are minority youth. 
In the 1985-86 school year, 50 percent were behind in grade level, and 
almost 50 percent displayed inappropriate behavior. 

According to an evaluation (by the American Institutes for Research in 
the Behavioral Sciences) of the academies during the 1984-85 school 
year, most of the approximately 185 academy students tended to stay in 
school and graduate at a higher rate than comparison students. Also, the 
academy students* performance in reading, writing, ond mathematics 
(but not science) was superior to that of the comparison group. 
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Des Moines 
Alternative High 
School 



Program 


Des Moines Alternative Hi^ i School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Thrust 


Alternative high school for dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• Entry throughout the school year 


• Individualized instruction 




• Day care for children of students 


Services Provided 


• High school diploma program 




• Individualized self-paced learning 




• Counseling 




• Job supervision 


Target Group 


High school dropouts 


Reported Cost 


$2,500 per pupil 



Program Summary Des Moines alternative Ki>^,h school offers a full curriculum leading to a 

high school diploma. Students may enroll at any time during the school 
ye?r. Classes are small and organized so that students can work at their 
own pace. They often work individually with the teacher. 



Basic education, required high school courses, and electives are taught. 
The students may also enter a vocational internship program, where 
they are trained at an employer work site (and may receive up to two 
units of school credit). A work experience coordinator at the schoc also 
helps place s'^udents who seek part-time jobs. 
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The alternative high school has several other services, including per- 
sonal counseling, employment counseling, and referral to needed com- 
munity services. There is also a follow-up procedure in which students 
and their parents (or guardian) are notified weekly of the student's 
progress and attendance. Day care services are available for students 
with children. 

During the 1985-86 school year, 480 students were enrolled in the alter- 
native high school. All were school dropouts, 80 percent were behind in 
grade level, and 20 percent were pregnant or parents. Most students 
were white and all were from urban areas. 

Among the findings of a follow-up survey of the program for 9th grade 
school reentrants (conducted by the project) are the following: About 60 
percent of the 60 responding students compltted the 1984-85 or 1985-86 
school years or returned to the home high school (however, of the latter, 
about 70 percent left school again); and the best liked feature of the 9th 
grade program was seen to be student-teacher relationships. 
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Teenage Pregnancy 
and Parenting Project 
(TAPP) 



Program 


Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project (TAPP), Mill Valley, 


California 


Thrust 


Comprehensive services for pregnant teens and teen parents to keep 




them in or return them to school 


Unique Aspects 


* Contiruous teen/counselor relationship for up to 3 years or until youth 


are a^e 19 


Services 


• TAPP and social service agency staff located at same site 




• Personal counseling 




• Pregnancy/parental counseling 




• Counselor identifies needed services 




• Counselor assists in attaining services 




• Counselor conducts follow-up 


Target Group 


Pregnant teenagers and teen parents 


Reported Cost 


$1,200 per person for case management 



Program Sumraary TAPP provides a range of services to youth who are pregnant or par- 

ents. The program's most important feature is its **case manager'' 
approach, in which a counselor maintains a relationship with the youth 
for up to 3 years or until they are age 19. .Another important feature is 
that TAPP and some social service agency staff are located at the same 
site. 

The case manager has two roles — brokering and counseling. In the bro- 
kering role, the case manager helps clients identify needed services, 
arranges for those service, and follows up to insure that the services are 
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received. The types of services available to TAPP participants include 
child care (teen well-baby clinic and infant day care), housing, employ- 
ment, health/obstetrical services, and nutrition and food supplement 
programs. 

In its counseling role (which is often related to the brokering role), TAPP 
counselors provide several types of assistance, helping the teenagers 
solve their problems. Counselors also contact members of the student's 
family to encourage their involvement. 

TAPP is coordinated by the Family Service Agency of San Francisco and 
the San Francisco Unified School District. It served about 600 dropouts 
and potential dropouts in 1985-86; 95 percent were minority youth; vir- 
tually all were low income. 

The TAPP project is reportedly successful on several measures. About 
two-thirds of TAPP participants were enrolled in school 1 year after giv- 
ing birth, a far higher proportion than for teenage mothers nationally. 
Fewer had babies with low birth weight compared to weights of babies 
of all San Francisco teens. TAPP-assisted students also had fewer repeat 
pregnancies. 
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The Commurdty 
Intensive Treatment 
for Youth (CITY) 
Program 



Program 


Community Intensive Treatment for Youth (CITY) Program, Gadsden, 


Alabama 


Thrust 


Acad^iiiic, vocational, and social skills training for youth offenders, who 


also are dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• Instruction based on an individual treatment plan 


• One-on-one instruction with teacher 




• Program effectiveness is measured by the number of participants 




remaining law^-abiding w^hile enrolled in the program 


Services 


• Academic remediation/GED training 




• Basic employment skills training 




• Counseling 




• Social skills training 




• Consumer education 




• Behavior modification 


Target Group 


Youth ages 12-18 on probation from criminal justice system (all are 


dropouts) 


Reported Cost 


Per pupil cost is $2,510 



Program Summary The city program, begun in 1981, is a day-treatment center that pro- 

vides an alternative to the institutionalization of youth convicted of 
unlawful behavior. The youth offenders in the program are school drop- 
outs age 12-18. 
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About 100 youth are served each year, with about 30 attending CITY at 
any one time. In March 1987, there were 37 youth on the waiting list. 
The CITY program identifies the individual strengths and weaknesses of 
the youth and prescribes an individualized instruction plan for each. 

The program provides the following individualized services and 
training: 



• Academic remediatioh/GED training. 

• Basic employment skills training. 

• Individual, group, and family counseling. 

• Social skill training. 

• Behavior change program. 



Each student receives one-on-one instruction from a teacher; there is no 
classroom group setting. The learning system is based on such 
approaches as self-paced instruction, competency-based rather than 
time-based learning, frequent feedback, and a structured and supportive 
learning environment. 

One counselor provides guidance and assistance for every 10 students. 
Each week, every student has a private counseling session; each month, 
the counselor is required to make a home visit to encouragp parental 
involvement in the student's activities. 



Program effectiveness is based on the number of students who remain 
law abiding after enrolling in the program. According to the program 
director, the success rate was 90 percent as of December 1984. 
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SUCCESS 


Program 


SUCCESS, Prince Georges County, Maryland 


Thrust 


Academic instruction and attendance monitoring for potertial dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• Mini-school setti -^g 


IIIL"! UloLipilllwl jr <XppiU<XLll LU L,1C1001 UUlll liloLi Ul^LlUll 




• Daily staff meetings on youth's progress 




• Assigning and monitoring extra work as disciplinary technique 


Services 


• Individualized instruction 




• Intensive attendance monitoring 




• Counseling 




• Computer-assisted instruction 




• Education enrichment programs 




• Special incentive awards 


Target Group 


Potential dropouts 


Reported Costs 


About $1,400 per student 



Program Summary success is a dropout prevention program targeted to 100 at-risk 

youth — mainly ninth graders — in each of five schools. The county's 
requirements for youth to maintain a 2,0 average (on a 4-point scale} 
before they are allowed to participate in athletic or extracurricular 
activities seived as a catalyst in developing the program. Another major 
contributing factor was the presence of many youth who could not meet 
the state mandated reading or skills competency requirements for their 
grade levels. 

Program officials believe they have enrolled youth with great need for 
services, but that perhaps three times that number in the county are in 
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as much need. County officials hope to more than double the budget for 
the progran^ next year. 

The program's objectives are to improve youth academi ^ orformance, 
attendance, and attitudes toward school. SUCCESS includes the follow- 
ing services: 

• Individualized classroom mstraction with no m^ore than 20 students in 
each class. The classes are in a mini-school setting within the regular 
high school. Students ' cudy ^oi major subjects, and the teachers are 
encouraged to develop lesson plans collaboratively and present the 
material with an interdisciplinary approach. 

• Computer-assisted instruction that supplements regular classroom work. 

• Education enrichment activities (e.g., field trips). 

• Tutorial assistance. 

• Counseling in connection with academic and behavior problems. 

• Intensive monitoring of attendance. 

• Regular contact with parents by teacher aides to in. jrm them of youth's 
1 ^ogress. 

• Special incentive awi ^ds. 

• Staff meetings daily to discuss youth's progress and problems, anc" sug- 
gest methods for improvement. 

• Discipline I ^^''olving an intensive care unit." This is a room set aside for 
SUCCESS youth in which the student to be ^'punished" is assigned 
extensive amounts of work and closely monitored to see that it is done. 
(This disciplinary technique is a substitute for school suspension.) 

An internal evaluation of SUCCESS indicated that in comparison to a 
group consisting of similar at-risk youth who were not provided ser- 
vices, SUCCESS yo^th had better grade point averages and fewer 
"tardies." Although SUCCESS students also had fewer absences than 
the other group, the difference was not significant. Youth enrolled in the 
program cite the program's individualized instruction and caring 
instructors as principal reasons why they were able to improve 
academically. 
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btay-m-bcnv. 01 lasK 


my' — ~ ~ 


Force 




Program 


Stay-in-School Task Force, Dalton, Georgia 


mi J. 

Thrust 


Local business focus on dropout problem 


TT* A ^ 

Unique Aspects 


• Locri business/community-based effort to address the dropout problem 


• Agreement made by employers not to hire dropouts 




• Employer inducements for parents to obtain a ged 


Services 


• Businesses encouraged not to hire dropouts 




• A public awareness campaign 




• Parents encouraged to get GED and promote education 


Target Group 


Dropouts, potential dropouts, ar ' parents 


Reported Cost 


Total program cost estimated at $77,000 



Program Summary TI e Stay-In-Pchool Task Force is an industry and community-babed pro- 

ject whose objective is to lower the local dropout rate, which was consid- 
ered to be the highest in Georgia. 



The task force, supported by the community, local industry, and a grant 
from the Appalachian Regional Commission, has worked with local busi- 
nesses to stop hiring dropouts, and to encourage their employees both to 
obtain geds and to encourage their children to stay in school. 

The dropout problem, ironically, is related to the area's positive eco- 
nomic climate. The major industry (the carpet industry) is locally 
owned, historically has been the major source of employment, and has 
grown steadily. Since high school graduation has not been required for 
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jobs in the carpet factories, many youth quit school to obtain employ- 
ment. The Stay-in-School Task P'orco was created to try to reverse the 
dropout trend. 

The task force has run a major public awareness campaign to point up 
the school dropout probltm. It also set up an "Education is Essential"'* 
Committee that asked employers to sie- an agreement that they would 

• encourage job applicants under 19 to continue their education before 
seeking work (giving priority to high school graduates); 

• hire high school students on a part-time basis only, while ensuring these 
students maintain their attendance and grades; 

• promote education through publicity and communication v/ith 
employees; 

• give special recognition to employees who achieve a Ged and to children 
of employees who finish high school; and 

• participate in a continuing program to encourage students to complete 
their education. 

As of March 1987,^ 207 businesses, representing about two-thiros of the 
employment base in the area, have signed the agreements. These busi- 
nesses in essence have stopped hiring dropoi oS. 

Also, the businesses have promoted attaining geds, including paying for 
GED classes. One carpet manufacturer, for example, has established 17 
classes with 268 people who attend on a voluntary, no-cost basis. Othtr 
companies have paid for their employees to attend classes. These 
employees now apparently are encouraging their children to stay in 
school. 

Two other major committees in the task foice are the Public Schools 
Committee and the Adult Basic Education Committee. The goals of the 
Public Schools Committee include developing programs to identify 
potential dropouts and provide dropout prevention services, including 
establishing alternate school programs. The Adult Basic Education Com- 
mittee is involved with learning programs within both the adult literacy 
centers in the area and in special ged programs; its goal is to improve the 
education of adults as well as improving the educational environment 
for their children. 

The work of the task Torce is still underway. The taslc force does not 
have statistics to show who is being served or how much assistance is 
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taking place However, the dropout rate in the area has fallen, and the 
task force takes credit for it. 
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Attendance 
Improvement Dropout 
Prevention Program 
(AIDP) and Dropout 
Prevention Program 
(DPP) 



rrograiu 


Attendance Improvement Dropout Prevention Program (AIDP) and 




Uropout rrevention l^rogram (Urr), New York City 


Thrust 


Programs for potential dropouts aimed at improving school attendance, 




in order to reduce dronout ratps 


Unique Aspects 


• Small classes in a **mini-school" setting 




• Attendance outreach 




• Experimental service delivery techniques 




« Middle school to high school transition activities 




• Ties with business community 




• Ties with social service agencies 




• Special incentive awards 




• Use of paraprofessionals from community 




• Job training/services by community-based organizations 


Services 


• Regular school curriculum 




• Job training 




• Counseling 




• Remedial education 




• Health care 




• Educational enrichment programs 


Target Group 


Youth at risk of dropping out 



Reported Cost 



About $1,200 per student for AIDP or DPP 
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Program Summary Two major programs that address New York City's dropout problem are 

AIDP and DPP. AIDP, implemented in school year 1984 85 and substan- 
tially redirected in 1985-86, is funded primarily Ly New York State, at a 
cost of about $20 million a year. DPP, implemented in school year 1985- 
86, is funded primarily by New York City, at a cost of over $10 million a 
y<^ar. The programs combined provide services to about 27,000 students. 

Schools arc eligible to receive program funds depending on poor attend- 
ance rates (as well as on high dropout rates and other factors). Within 
each school, students are targeted for the programs based largely or\ 
their poor attendance, but also on limited reading ability, course failure, 
and other **high-risk" indicators. In addition, in DPP high schools some 
interventions were made available to all ninth and tenth graders, reflect- 
ing a schoolwide approach to the dropout problem. 

Both AIDP and DPP require the following six components: 

• A site facilitator, coordinating program activities at each participating 
school. 

• An attendance outreach program involving contrtC^s w'.th parents. 

• Guidance and counseling services. 

• A health service program, providing diagnostic screening and referral 
for appropriate foilow-up services. 

• A school level linkage program, to ease the transition of students from 
middle or junior high school to high school. 

• An alternative education program involving basic skills instruction and 
individualized attention. 

AIDP operated in 26 high schools and 68 middle schools in school year 
1985-86. Sixteen of thr \IDP high schools operated a mini-school pro- 
gram, called SOAR, primarily for overage ninth graders. SOAR consists 
of groups of about 20 students who attend classes together, are pro- 
vided strong academic support, and have the services of a guidance 
counselor as part of the program. Seven of the aigh schools developed a 
program called Strategies, based in part on SOAR, while the three other 
AIDP high schools contracted with a community-based organization to 
provide counseling, work experience, and skill training. The . .DP mid- 
dle schools generally aimed to improve youth's performance in the 
standard classroom by providing external support activities. 

In 1985-86, DPP operated in 10 high schools and 29 middle schools feed- 
ing into those high schools. The DPP approaches incli^de contracting 
with community-based organizations for support services, reorganizing 
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a school around "interest clusters" for youth in the 9th and 10th grades, 
adding special security, offering tutorial assistance and education 
enrichment activities, and providing awards for attendance improve- 
ment. (As with the AIDP programs, these special efforts were under- 
taken within the scope of the six required components.) 

According to an evaluation of AIDP and DPP in 1985-86,^ conducted by 
the Public Education Association, program staff 

^'widely endorsed the services they were currently providing, no .single type of ser- 
vice was identified as misguided or lacking in potential usefulness . . [However] no 
single type of program was fully adequate . . . The servi :es that typified one pro- 
gram were often cited as a missing element of another. For example, . [the pro- 
grams that were] classroom-based models [such as SOAR], lacked social services and 
vocational training, in a word, CBO [community-based organizations] type services, 
[while] high schoo! DPP programs often evidenced the notable absence of specific 
acidemic/curricular interventions . . 

Also, all the AIDP and DPP high school principals and about half of the 
middle school principals felt that their budgets did not meet the needs of 
all the students needing assistance.' 



' Kffectivo Drorxjwt Provontion by Foley and Oxloy. op nt (pp 27-28) 
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Middle College High 




School 




Program 


Middle College High School, Long Island City, New York 


Thnist 

X J. 11 LAO U 


Alternative high school for potential dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


= Youth enrolled directly after junior high school 


• School located on community college campus 




• Small classes 




• Intensive group counseling 




• Some community college courses available 




• Community college facilities available 


Services 


• High school curriculum 




_ C^f\^ 1 1 i col 1 n <y 
• L/UUIlocllIig 




• Internships 


Target Gr3up 


Primarily youth age 16 with absentee rates greater than 20 percent in 


the ninth grade. 


Reported Cost 


• About $5,4()0 per student 


• Same cost us regular New York City school of similar size 



Program Summary 



ITllvlvllc; v-zwiiv^fev- 1.1.1^11 k^\^Aivr\/i ii^ t*A liv-a *. n^*^* t l^^^&tx^x^& m.^m. ^-^^^ 

of dropping out. It is targeted to junior high school students who have 
an absentee rate greater than 20 percent in the 9th grade and who are 
about 1 year behind grade level. According to an assistant school princi- 
pal, the school receives many more applications than it has openings. 

The 3-year program at Middle College high school contains special fea- 
tures, such as: (1) a trimester system, which includes internships with 
gc ^rnmont or the privi e sector for a third of each of the student's 
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sophomore, junior, and senior years; (2) a daily group counseling compo- 
nent; and (3) small classes. Another important feature is the schooPs 
location on the campus of LaGuardia Community College. The high 
school students receive a college identification card, which permits them 
to use the college facilities, and they also may take some college courses 
for both high school and college credit. School officials feel that associ- 
ating the high school with the college gives students a better vision of 
the future, which they believe is critical to developing successful aca- 
demic and work attitudes. 

According to the school's principal. Middle College High School has a 
low ^iropout rate, and about three-fourths of its youth go on to college. 
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North Education 
Center 



Program 


North Education Center, Columbus, Ohio 


Thrust 


Alternative high school for potential dropouts and aropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• Youth and adults together \a some classes 


• School hours 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 




• 1.5-2 hours per class 




• 5 terms per year 




• No **frills" (e.g., no extracurricular activities) 




• Attendance outreach 


Services 


• High school curriculum 




• Counseling 




• Computer-assisted reading program 




• Job placement 


Target Group 


Youth at risk of dropping out and dropouts 


Reported Cost 


About $1,600 per student 


Program Summary 


The North Education Center is an alternative school for potential drop- 


outs and those who had already dropped out and want to return to 




school. It offers the following special features: 




• School hours are from 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., permitting students to 




work or take care of other responsibilities. 




• Courses are 7-1/2 weeks long, with M/2 to 2-hour classes. Thus, stu- 




dents can progress more quickly toward a high school diploma. 




• For students with very poor reading skills, a computer-assisted reading 




program is offered. 
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• The youth receive intensive career counseling and job placement 
services. 

• The students attend some nonacademic (e.g. Job training) classes 
together with adults (some >^ge 40 and over) who art returning to school 
to complete their secondary education or to obtain job training. This 
gives the school a more adult-like atmosphere and may increase the 
youth's sense of responsibility. 

• Attendance is checked in every class period. Absences are followed by a 
phone call home, a home visit, or a letter to the students' parents. 

• The youth receive personalized attention on the part of committed staff. 

• This is a "no-frills" school, e.g., no extracurricular activities are offered. 

Enrollment of dropout youth at the North Education Center is regularly 
increased as a result of advertising campaigns by the Columbus public 
schools to encourage dropouts to return to school. The center is credited 
by school board officials as being the chief contributor to the recent 
reduction in Columbus's school dropout rate. 



ERLC 
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frpor^p T Sanrhpz Hish 




School 




Program 


George L Sanchez High School, Houston, Texas 


Thrust 

X 111 tAOL> 


Alternative school for dropouts and potential dropouts 


TTniniip AsriPrt • 


An alternative school for Hispanic youth, focusing on cultural identity 


• 


Pupils formulate school rules 


• 


Culturally sensitive staff 


Services 


Individualized instruction 


• 


Intensive counseling 


• 


GED program 


Target Group 


Hispanic youth at risk of dropping out or who have dropped out 


Reported Co^t 


$2,350 per pupil 



About 40 percent of the school population in Houston is Hispanic, and 
reports from Houston school officials show that spanics are more 
likely to drop out than other race/ethical groups. The George L Sanchez 
High School was established as an alternative high school for Hispanic 
dropouts who wanted to reenter school and for Hispanic youth who for 
various reasons could not succeed in the regular school setting. 

The school is run by a Hispanic community-based organization. It pro- 
vides individualized instruction, intensive counseling, and job orienta- 
tion programs to 120 youth in grades 7 through 12. ged preparation 
classes are offered as well as a regular program for a high ovjhool 
diploma. 

The school's atmosphere is relaxed. Students address their instructors 
by their first names, and the youth participate in deciding on school 



Program Summary 
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rules. The staff are sensitive to Hispanic culture and emphasize cultural 
identity. 

Although there are no evaluations of the school, its administrators 
believe they have been effective in improving the youth's attitudes 
towards school, their self-esteem, and their educational aspirations. 



SI 
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Project Trio 


Program 


Project Trio, Dade County, Florida 


Thrust 


Counseling and support services for potential dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• Focus on improving youth's motivation to stay in school 


• Team approach, including counselors, teachers, and job placement 




specialist 




• Emphasis on career aw^areness 




• Parental involvement 


Services 


• Academic, personal, and job counseling 


• Education enrichment 




• Employability skills classes 


Target Groi^p 


Youiii at risk of dropping out 


Reported Costs 


$304 per pupil 



Program Summary 



Project Tiio is a dropout prevention program operating in 1 1 senior high 
schools and 7 junior high schools in the Miami district. Each school has 
modified the basic design of the program to accommodate individual 
school characteristics and the perceived needs of the stur^ents; however, 
all the schools include counseling, some form of academic enhancement, 
and an emphasis on career awareness (including employability skills 
classes). 



Project Trio's primary intent is to help students enjoy and remain in 
school. A team (for example, of counselors, teachers, and an occupa- 
tional placement specialist) wo^^k with the students. 

Evaluation results indicated that, across all schools, the dropout rates of 
Project Trio participants were essentially the same as those of a control 
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group of Students. However, a small number of Pi-oject Trio schools had 
projects that seemed "successful." These projects routinely scheduled 
individual or group tutoring and counseling and had at least monthly 
contact with the students' parents. In contrast, in most of the otaer Trio 
projects the service, weie provided "as needed" or otherwise not re^.u- 
larly schedulea. 
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Highlights of Selected Programs 


Adopi-A-Student 


Program 


Adopt- A-btudent, Atlanta, ueo^gia 


Thrust 


Guidance by business consultants to potential dropouts 


Unique Aspects 


• A joint business and school-based effort 


• Business community volunteers provide one-on-one career guidance 


Services 


• Academic a^ dstanoe 




• Job preparation workshops 




• Career guidance 


Target Group 


Youth who are not achieving well academically and who in their junior 


year have no particular career aspirations. 


Reported Cost 


About $625 per student 



Program Summary The Adopt-A-Studem program encourages academically low achievers 

to stay in school. The program accommodates iJ students from each c f 
Atlantp's 21 high schools. The students selected are lov/ achievers with 
no particular career aspirations at the midway point in their Junior year 
in high school. The program is jointly operated by a group of about 40 
local businesses and the Atlanta public school system. 

Business people from the community volunteer to v.;ork as consultants 
one-on-one with ihe students, and provide social, motivational, and edu- 
cational activities, with a focus on career guidance. (At each school, the 
consultants are organized under the direction of a coordinator, who also 
is a business volunteer.) The students also attend job preparation work 
shops and receive some academic assistance Parental Involvement is 
encouraged. 
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According to the program's evaluators, the effectiveness of the program 
IS directly related to the amount of attention the business consultants 
provide to the students, (Consultants are expected to meet with the stu- 
dents at least twice a month.) 
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Cities in Schools 


Program 


Cities in Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


mi ^ *. 

Thrust 


An alternative high school for dropouts and potential dropouis 


Unique Aspects 


• Run by a national corporation and the Atlanta public scnools 




• Staff available on dailv basis for leflal. financial . and ofhpr a<?<?i<?f anrr> 


Services 


• Sta'^dard academic courses 




• Employment-oriented services 




• Tutoring 




• Assis ince for social services 




• Counseling 




• Leadership training 




• On-the-job training 


Target Group 


School dropouts and potential dropouts 


Reported Cost 


$2,300 per student 



Program Summary 



Cities in Schools is an alternative high school designed to assist youth 
dropouts and potential dropouts. The piogram is operated jointly by a 
national corporation (Exodus Incorporated) and the Atlanta pablic 
schools. 



Cities in Schools provides regular academic courses, counseling, and 
tutoring assistance, as well as a broad range of services, including medi- 
cal, legal, food, housing, and day care assistance. Support staff and vol- 
unteers ^re av. Hable on a daily basis to help students directly or refer 
them to outside agencies. Othor services for the participant > incUide job 
Starch assistance, on-the-job training experiences, and leadership train- 
ing. Jobs are found for the youth who need to work. 
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The program serves youth in grades 0 through 12 in four satellite cen- 
ters (called academies) throughout Atlanta. One center, Rich's Academy, 
is located in Rich's department store, thus enhancing youth's knowledge 
of the business environment. 

The program operated on a budget of $1.2 million during school year 
1985-86, with most of the funding from the Atlanta public school system 
and Exodus Incorporated. 

A 1986 evaluation showed improved atteno. nee, annual retention rates 
of 70 percent, and reduced recidivism rates of prior juvenile offenders. 
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Recent GAO Reports and Testimony Related to 
the Education and Training of Youth 



Job Training Partnership Act: 

S ummer Youth Programs Increase Emp hasis on Education 

Fjducation's Chapter 1 and 2 Progra,ns and Local Dropout Prevention and Reentry Pro~grams~ ' 

(Statement of William j Gainer, Associate Director Human Reoources Division. General Accounting 
Office, Before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, Committee en 
Education and Labor, House of Represen tatives) 

Youth Job Training: " ~~ 

Problems Measuring Attainment of Emplo yment Competencies 

Compensatory Education: " ~~~ ~~ ~" 

Chapter \ articipants Generally Meet Selection Criteria 

Job Corps: ~^ 

Its Ccsls, employment Outcomes, and Service to the Public 
School Dropouts: 

The Extent and Nature of the Proble nn 

The School Dropout Problem ~~ 

(Statement of William J. Gainer, Associate Director Human Resources Division. General Accounting 
Office. Before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education. House Committee 
on Education and Labor) 
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Requests for copies of GAG reports should be sen- 

U.S. General Accounting Office- 
Post Office Box 6015 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 

Telephone 202-275-6241 

The first five copies of each report are free. Additional copies are 
$2.00 each. 

There is a 25% discount on orders for 100 or more copies mailed to a 
single address. 

Orders must be prepaid by cash or by check or money order made out to 
the Superintendent of Documen.ts. 
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